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The Day’s Work 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


LITTLE corner for my Lord, to till, 
A little chalice for my Lord, to fill, 
Some blessedness to know, of labor done, 
Some quiet resting at the set of sun, — 
And comes God’s peace to overbrim my soul; 
Life hath no fragments. ‘'Tis a perfect whole. 


. 


Such grace as comes when hand and heart unite 

To finish every task as in His sight, 

Who stoops from heaven to give me, day by day, 

His smile of cheer upon my humble way. 

Such grace brings melody to flooding soul ; 

Life hath no fragments. ‘Tis a perfect whole. 
GLEN RipGeg, N. Y. 





What to Think of First 

God pays little attention to the things we think 
of most. He makes plans for us which, to succeed, 
only requires our willingness and will, and we balk 
his plans because we think some little obstacle is too 
big for God to handle. He made plans for Moses to 
speak his message to Pharaoh and deliver the people, 
but Moses called God's attention to a serious obsta- 
cle that God had overlooked,— Moses’ slowness of 
speech. There is fine irony in Jehovah's answer : 
‘*Who hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh a 
man dumb, or deaf, or seeing, or blind ?*’ As though 
to say: ‘*Had it occurred to you, Moses, that the 
Creator of your mouth might possibly take care of 
that difficulty ?’" But Moses knows better, and urges 
God not to make such a mistake. Finally Jehovah's 
anger is so kindled against his unreasonable, distrust- 
ful, complacent servant that he decides to punish 
Moses by really doing what he asks! Another man 
some centuries later, without any special regard for 
Jehovah, had less fear than did Moses of ordinary 
physical impossibilities, and, by practising with peb- 
bles in his mouth, the stammering Demosthenes be- 
came the orator of Greece. Do we really trust God ? 
Then why should we doubt his willingness to work 
miracles in order to clear the way for his plans? It 


was not slowness of speech, but slowness of trust, that 
was Moses’ trouble. God's directing is the thing to 
think of first, and only, and always. When we are 
sure of that, impossibilities are trifles. 


ax 
Missing the Point 


How easily we are blinded and misled by certain 
truths which really have only encouragement in them ! 
A man will say solemnly to his friend ; ‘* The church 
is making more skeptics than any power outside the 
church,’ and his friend will say sadly ‘‘ That's so, 
that's so,’ and between them they will get the idea 
that something is all wrong. Of course the church is 
making more skeptics than any other organization ; 
but why? Which turns out more poor soldiers, West 
Point, or a business college? West Point, of course, 
for a business college does not deal in soldiers. But 
that does not mean that West Point is all wrong 
as a military academy. It is the business of the 
church to deal with men’s spiritual life, and a certain 
percentage of its material is sure to be defective. No 
other organization has anything to do with this side of 
men’s natures, therefore the comparison is an absurd- 
ity. When it can be shown that the church is con- 
tributing less to the development of character and the 
uplifting of mankind, spiritually or temporally, than 
any power outside the church, it will be time to get 
discouraged. Until then, the church is a pretty safe 
agency to associate with. 


x 
Deceitful Liberty 


Liberty is not the greatest thing in the world. 
Love is greater, and love is bondage : bondage to 
another's interests. But the idea of liberty pulls 
on men in many a different form, and leads them 
on to dangerous fallacies. The most glaring exam- 
ple of this is in the anarchist’s idea of liberty. A 
more subtle form of the error is in the notion that the 
complete man in Christ only insults his manhood by 
voluntarily renouncing anything not in itself evil. 
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The Privilege of S 


HERE are none who do not, some time or other, 
suffer unjustly. Strength ought to be gentle, 
but there are strong men who use their strength 

brutally. Power ought to be paternal; but there are 
those possessing power who exercise it tyrannically. 
Justice is not a universal quality among men. There 
are many who are misjudged or misunderstood. 
There are those who for kindness receive unkindness. 
There are those who repay self-sacrifice and love with 
ingratitude and neglect. There are good men who 
suffer for their goodness. 

Much of our Master's teaching has to do with this 
experience. One of the Beatitudes tells of the bless- 
edness of the meek, those who endure wrong patiently, 
without complaining. Another tells of the blessed- 
ness of those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. In another teaching, the Master bids us turn 
the other cheek to him who smites us on one, to love 
our enemies, and to pray for those who persecute us. 
The lesson of the forgiveness of injuries and ali 
wrongs done to us is taught over and over again, and 
to make it still more emphatic and essential, the duty 
is linked with the divine forgiveness of us, so that we 
can not ask God to forgive us without at the same 
time solemnly pledging ourselves to forgive those who 
sin against us. 

We say we want to be like Christ, to live as he 
lived. When we begin to think what this means we 
shall find that a large part of Christ's experience was 
in the enduring of wrong. Yet we know how he bore 


‘« Everything that God made is good,"’ says this one, 
‘« therefore I will exercise my God-given right to use 
everything ; not to do so would be to renounce my 
liberty, and I should be less than aman.'’ So he 
only pities the man who voluntarily chooses total ab- 
stinence from liquor as a beverage, and he glories in 
his own higher liberty. He ‘‘ disowns total abstinence 
as irrational, ascetic, and even unscriptural,’’ and 
fancies that he is freer in retaining his right to drink 
if he pleases. Yet that same man would not pride 
himself on his liberty to walk along the edge of a 
precipice, or to paddle a canoe for pleasure in the 
rapids above the falls of Niagara. Although the 
Scriptures do not specifically forbid either of these 
things, he totally abstains from them, and would call 
that man a fool who argued that he was not a free 
man unless he did them. There isa certain bondage 
of common sense that is worth more than some lib- 


erties. 
4 
Self-Preservation Not a First Law 


Most people care for something or some one 
more than they do for themselves. This fact may not 
appear in ordinary life ; it is constantly showing itself 
in emergencies. It is a living refutation of the old 
lie, still quoted by thoughtless persons as a truth, that 
‘‘self-preservation is the first law of nature.’’ A 
bridge-keeper at Portland, Maine, jumped into the 
water some time ago after a boy who had fallen over- 
board, and said as he pulled him out, ‘I'll lose my 
life for you some day if you're not more careful." A 
week later he sprang into the water after the same 
boy ; this time the man was drowned and the boy 
was saved. Some one says: ‘‘But the man would 
not have done it if he had known that he was going 
to be drowned.’ That is not the point. If self- 
preservation had been that man's first law, he would 
not have risked his life. But he did not stop to weigh 
chances. To save another he flung cold reason and 
self-interest to the winds. And he was not an excep- 
tion. If he were, the world would be a pitiless, love- 
less charnel house. 
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uffering Wrongfully 


all this wrong and injury. There was not a moment 
in all our Lord's life when there was the slightest bit- 
terness of feeling in his breast. No resentment ever 
found an instant’s lodgment in his heart. His an- 
swer to all the unkindness, the enmity, the plottings, 
the denials, the treason, and to all the cruelty, accu- 
sation, and wrong inflicted upon him, was,—love. 
Thus it is that we should bear all that is unjust, un- 
kind, and wrong, in the treatment that we receive 
from others. We are to keep love in our hearts 
through it all. 

One has often heard of that spring, as sweet as any 
that ever gushed from sunny hillside, which a traveler 
once found by the sea when the tide had ebbed 
away. Then the sea rolled in, and poured its bitter 
floods over the little spring, hiding it out of sight for 
hours, wrapping it in a shroud of brackish waters. 
But when the tide ebbed away again, the spring was 
still pouring up its sweet stream, with no taste of the 
sea’s bitterness in it. Such a spring should the love 
in our hearts be. Though floods of unkindness and 
of wrong pour over us, however cruelly we may be 
treated by the world, whatever injustice we may have 
to endure from others, the well of love in our bosom 
should never retain a trace of the bitterness, but should 
be always sweet. 

The world can not harm us if we thus live. The 
things that hurt and scar our lives are resentment, un- 
forgivingness, bitter feeling, desire for revenge. Men 
may beat us until all our bones are broken, but if 
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love fails not in our hearts meanwhile, we have come 
through the experience unharmed, with no marks of 
injury upon us. One writing of a friend who was 
terribly hurt in a runaway accident says that the 
woman will probably be scarred for life, and then 
goes on to speak of the wondrous patience she showed 
in her suffering, and of the peace of God that failed 
not in her neart for a moment. The world may hurt 
our bodies, but if we suffer as Christ suffered, there 
will be no trace of scarring or wounding in our inner 
life. Mabel Earle once wrote out the lesson thus in 
The Sunday School Times : 


There was a scar on yonder mountain side, 

Gashed out where once the cruel storm had trod ; 
A barren, desolate chasm, reaching wide 

Across the soft green sod. 


But years crept by beneath the purple pines, 

And veiled the scar with grass and moss once more, 
And left it fairer now with flowers and vines 

Than it had been before. 


There was a wound once in a gentle heart, 

Whence all life’s sweetness seemed to ebb and die ; 
And love’s confiding changed to bitter smart, 

While slow, sad years went by. 


Yet as they passed, unseen an angel stole, 
And laid a balm of healing on the pain, 

Till love grew purer in the heart made whole, 
And peace came back again. 


We may learn also from the Master how to endure 
wrong so as not to be hurt byit. ‘* When he suffered, 
threatened not; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously.’’ He did not take the righting 
of his wrongs into his own hands. He had power, 
and could have summoned legions of angels to fight 
for him, but he did not lift a finger in his own de- 
fense. ‘#hen Pilate spoke to Jesus of his power to 
crucify or release him, Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou wouldest 
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have no power against me, except it were given thee 
from above.'’ God could build a wall of granite 
about us, if he would, so that no enemy can touch us. 
We should remember when we are suffering injury or 
injustice at the hands of others, that God could have 
prevented it. He could have held back the hand, 
that it should not touch us. 

This wrong that you are suffering, whatever it is, 
is from God, something he permits to come to you. 
It is not an accident, a lawless occurrence, something 
that has broken away from the divine control, some- 
thing that God could not prevent coming into your 
life. In nature, not a drop of water in the wildest 
waves of the sea ever gets away from the leash of law. 
Law reigns everywhere, in things small and great. 


‘* That very law which molds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source ; 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.’’ 


The same is as true of events, of men's actions, as 
it is of matter. God's hand is in all things. Some 
one oppresses you, deals with you unjustly. God 
permits it, and this means that a good, a blessing, 
shall come out of the suffering. It may be a good for 
you. What you are called to endure is designed to 
make you better, richer in life and character, gentler- 
spirited, more patient. 

And your suffering is for the sake of others. God 
permitted the terrible crime against his Son for the 
good of the world. Human redemption came out of 
it. When he permits us to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, we are, in a little measure, sharing the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and out of it all will come something 
to make the world better. When some one has 
treated us unkindly, wrongfully, it is a comfort to 
think that, in a small way at least, we are being cru- 
cified with Christ, and that blessing and enriching 
will come to the world from our suffering. 
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Is 1 Kings 12: 21 Fact or Fiction ? 


One of the commonest stumbling blocks in the 
study of the Old Testament is in the matter of the 
number of men recorded as having gone into battle at 
various times, The context of a Sunday-school lesson 
in the quarter just closing offered an opportunity for 
this sort of difficulty, which was taken advantage of 
by a New York reader. He writes : 


1 Kings 12: 21 reads, ‘And when Rehoboam was come to 
Jerusalem, he assembled all the house of Judah and the tribe 
of Benjamin, a hundred and fourscore thousand [180,000] 
chosen men, that were warriors to fight against the house of 
Israel.’ According to Dr. Dunning, the territory from which 
this vast host was drawn was about fifty-five miles long and 
from twenty-five to thirty wide, or 1,650 square miles 

The state of Delaware contains 2,050 square miles. The 
number of men, including cavalry, engaged in the battle of 
Gettysburg, was 177,700. Shall I raak my class that a bit of 
territory containing 1,650 square miles (four hundred square 
miles less than the state of Delaware) sent forth 180,000 men, 
or 2.300 more than were engaged in the greatest conflict of 
modern times? In other words, is 1 Kings 12: 21 fact or 
fiction ? 


This instance is a typical one, therefore it is desir- 
able that one make up his mind as to the principles 
involved. Two or three plain facts should not be 
neglected. 

First, in statements of this class the numbers are 
uniformly even multiples of one thousand, or five 
hundred, or one hundred. This seems to indicate 
that the writer intended to be understood as giving a 
count, not of individuals, but of military hundreds or 
thousands. Renoboam's army consisted of one hun- 
dred and eighty regiments. The maximum in a regi- 
ment was a thousand men, What the minimum was 
we are not told. In all history, military thousands 
have commonly numbered nearer the minimum than 
the maximum. There were several hundred regi- 
ments at Gettysburg, entitled to a thousand men each. 
In all the biblical numbers of this class, the intention 
of the writer is to state the number in military thou- 
sands or hundreds, and he expects his readers to un- 
derstand the difference between that and an actual 
count of individuals. 

Second, the biblical writer does not say that these 
one hundred and eighty thousand men were all resi- 
dents of the tribal territory of Judah and Benjamin. 
In our civil war tens of thousands of men were in the 
Union armies from some of the States that seceded ; 
many citizens of the seceding tribes may have re- 
mained faithful to the house of David. When Reho- 
boam went to Shechem he was heir to a dominion 


that extended to the Euphrates. The disruption was 
not all completed in one day by one convention of 
people. There were ten thousand details, and con- 
cerning those details we are ignorant. We have no 
information as to how far the garrisons among the trib- 
utary peoples, and the tributary peoples themselves, 
still preserved their allegiance, but we may be sure 
that it took more than a few days for all of them to 
break away from the habits of half a century. Prob- 
ably Rehoboam, for the time being, controlled a large 
extent of territory outside the tribal boundaries, and 
the services of many men from outside the territory 
he controlled. 

Third, in modern military operations, when soldiers 
enlist for several years, and make a business of be- 
ing soldiers, an army can be composed of only a 
small part of the men of a country. But in such a 
case as Rehoboam's, in a campaign that was expected 
to last only a few days, and in which men were ex- 
pected largely to arm and provision themselves, a 
very large proportion of the men capable of bearing 
arms might be suddenly called to the field. And the 
population of Judah and Benjamin just after the death 
of Solomon must have been relatively dense. 

In fine, one may safely teach his class that in most 
cases the reasons for rejecting the Bible numbers, 
however formidable they may seem when suddenly 
and plausibly presented, vanish when they are care- 
fully examined. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 5009. 











What Hour is Best for Sunday-School ? 


At open conferences in Sunday-school conven- 
tions and institutes, or when a platform ‘‘ Question 
Box'"’ is being conducted by an expert, a question 
that is sure to be asked is as to the best hour on Sun- 
day for holding the regular session of the Sunday- 
school. The Editor once heard Marion Lawrance 
answer this question at an International Convention, 
before an audience of hundreds of Sunday-school 
superintendents from every section of North America. 
Mr. Lawrance read the question from a slip of paper 
that had been sent up with scores of others, and said 
slowly, and with great deliberation : ‘‘ Yes, I can an- 
swer that question,"’ then paused. Instantly the 
great audience-hall was still, and people leaned for- 
ward in their eagerness not to miss the answer. And 
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the General Secretary of this continent’ s Sunday-school 
forces continued : +‘ The best hour for holding the 
Sunday-school. session is the hour at which you can 
get most out.”’ 

The Morning Hour? 


The question is now raised by William G. Cham- 
berlin, Jr., Superintendent of the Home Department 
of the Denver, Colorado, Sunday-school Association. 
He writes to the Editor as follows : 


I read your editorial in The Sunday School Times received 
yesterday on the Sunday question with a good deal of interest, 
and agree with you in your position relative to doing good on 
the Sabbath, and using the means at our disposal in this day 
and generation for carrying out our plans for advancing the 
kingdom. But what is wrong in observing Sunday, that 
causes me a good deal of concern, is the arrangement of the 
hours of church services in so many places so as to prevent a 
proper use of the day and efficient service thereon. It is uni- 
versally conceded that the early morning hours are the best for 
study and devotion. And yet we find a large number of Sun- 
day-schools placed after the church service at the noon hour. 

1. The result is a hurried church service to get through be- 
fore the school hour, and a hurried and limited school service 
to allow a lot of tired and hungry people to go home to the 
noon meal, which they are accustomed to partake of from one 
to two hours earlier the other six days of the week. 

2. The workers in the main schools of a city are thus pre- 
vented from participating in mission work in the afternoons, 
unless so devoted as to do without the ‘‘ Sunday dinner."’ 

3. Helps in families of the well-to-do are also deprived of 
most, if not all, of Sunday afternoon, because of the lateness 
of Sunday dinners (noonday meal), which is another reason 
for the dissatisfaction so universally existing among that class. 

4. The advantages spiritually of early morning meetings of 
officers and teachers, from whence they can go to their classes 
and duties, is lost in a noonday school. 

5. The prevention of attendance by large numbers of men 
and women, who must be prompt and regular at the stated 
hours for meals, lessen the strength of, and membership in, 
the school from boarding-houses, etc., and families of a major- 
ity of the people. 

6. The increasing practise of business houses to give Satur- 
day afternoon to their employees a good part of the year, if not 
all, and a more general closing early Saturday nights, has done 
away with the attempt to secure “ rest’’ by keeping late hours 
Sunday morning. 

7. When church services Sunday are delayed until the 
morning hours are nearly spent, it gives just that much longer 
time in which the habit may be formed of reading the Sunday 
newspapers, destroying the devotional spirit, and preventin 
the ‘‘ holy Sabbath Day "’ from becoming a joyful and blesse 
experience. 

n view of the recognized need of a better remembered and 
a better used Sabbath, no more loyal work can be done than 
remedying the unbusiness-like habits and customs of so many 
churches and Sunday-schools. Surely the noon hour must 
become a universally unpopular hour when our leading Sun- 
day-school man (Mr. Marion Lawrance) called it ‘‘ the most 
intolerable hour for convening a Sunday-school.’’ It is too 
much in the nature of a compromise with evil to endure. 
Hence we trust the powerful aid of The Sunday School Times 
and its able editors will be given to making more general the 
convening of those engaged in teaching and studying God's 
Word, in our main churches, at the morning hours of the Sab- 
bath day, remembering the example of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
** And early in the morning he came again into the temple, and 
all the people came unto him ; and he sat down, and taught 
them "’ (John 8 : 2). 


Mr. Chamberlin has presented, briefly and clearly, 
his reasons for believing the morning hour, before 
church, to be the best for the Sunday-school session. 


The Afternoon Hour? 


In order to let the readers of the Times know the 
opinion of Mr. Lawrance, whom Mr. Chamberlin has 
quoted as strongly against the noon hour, the Editor 
is glad to publish the following letter from Mr. Law- 
rance himself : 








The ideal hour for a Sunday-school to meet, in my judg- 
ment, is an hour when it can hold its services and dismiss with- 
out being tacked on before or behind any other service. If you 
hold your school before the church service in the morning, es- 
pecially if it is held in the same room with the church service, 
the early comers to the church will make it quite impossible to 
close the school as a school ought to be closed. If the Sun- 
day-school follows the church service, the people are more or 
less wearied to begin with ; there is an impatience to get home 
to the midday meal. Day-school scholars must have their 
meals promptly during the week. _If the school holds until one 
o'clock, many of them cannot get their dinner until two. All 
this tends to disorder and impatience in the school, Our 
school meets at this hour, and it is the best we can do, 
although I do not like it at all. My personal preference 
would be for the afternoon, but I cannot have it so at present. 


What Is Your Experience ? 





Here are two directly differing opinions from 
thoughtful men of experience, with their reasons. 
What has been the experience of other readers of 
The Sunday School Times? It is a question of de- 
tail where experience counts for more than theory. 
The Editor would like to hear from superintendents 
and teachers throughout North America on this 
point. Mere expressions of opinion are mof desired ; 
if you write, please cite your experience and tell why 
you favor the hour you name. And write briefly, in 
a letter of not more than two hundred words ; less if 
possible. The Editor will be glad to publish selec- 
tions from letters that seem to be of general interest ; 
but whether a letter appears here or not, he will ap- 
preciate the opportunity of knowing the views of the 
readers. 











LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 
The Way They Do Things in Ohio San Francisco will be visited by General Secretary 


When an outsider becomes so interested in the way they do 
things in another state that he, without solicitation, proposes 
to contribute five hundred dollars toward the support of an 
additional secretary to give full time to field work, that 
association is to be congratulated upon its business methods 
and the knowing how to present its cause. This practical 
interest of an outsider made it feasible, at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Ohio Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation on July 14, to add Mrs. Phebe A. Curtiss of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, to its already efficient corps of field workers. 

As a natural sequel to Ohio’s great State Tour in the 
fall of 1902, comes an ‘‘ Official Tour,’’ which will proba- 
bly become an annual feature of the work. The inspira- 
tion that is bound to come from the personal meeting of 
the general secretary with the entire county and much of 
the township officiary of the state, at the beginning of the 
fall activities in convention work, cannot fail in its purpose 
of exchange of thought and far-reaching timely influence. 
Such is the plan of the proposed fifteen Field Workers’ 
Congresses to be held in as many different centers of the 
state September 5-29 inclusive, where Joseph Clark and 
Mrs. Curtiss will personally meet the officers of every county 
in the state in this organized method of directing and 
guiding the work. 
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From Marion Lawrance’s Window 


No man in North America gets quite such a complete 
bird’s-eye view of the Sunday-school conditions of the en- 
tire continent as does the International General Secretary, 
Mr. Lawrance. His report of the year’s work, made to 
the International Executive Committee last week in Buffalo, 
was full of interesting items, such as the following : 

In quite a number of our states, the work has reached 
a phenomenal degree of efficiency, and in all (with per- 
haps one or two exceptions) the work is in more prosperous 
condition than it was last year. .This is indicated by larger 
and stronger conventions, more thorough departmental work, 
and a more'general absence of financial deficits. It is also 
indicated by the fact that more states are putting in paid 
workers, 

Prince Edward Island has a new General Secretary in 
the person of Mr. A. D. Archibald, taking the place of the 
Rev. G. P. Raymond, who has moved away. 

New Brunswick, in the person of the Rev. J. B. 
Ganong, who supersedes the Rev. Aquila Lucas. 

Maine has recently put in a Secretary in the person of 
H. E. Lufkin from Illinois. ‘ 

Pennsylvania has added a Field Worker in the person 
of W. G. Landes of Illinois. 

Idaho has just appointed J. J. Swartz of Moscow as its 
Field Secretary. 

Southern California has just employed H. C. Gibson 
of Illinois as General Secretary. 

North Dakota and Minnesota have had one Secretary 
between them. They each propose to have a Secretary, 
and Minnesota is looking for a man. 

Mississippi is looking for a Secretary, so is Tennessee. 

Texas is just employing C. D. Meigs, widely known. 

Wisconsin has recently put in a second Field Worker. 

Missouri.is hunting for the right man for Secretary. 

The only states and provinces which have not paid 
workers are Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Indian Territory, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Oregon, Arizona, and Missouri. Of these, Ore- 
gon, Mississippi, Virginia, and Missouri, will probably 
have secretaries soon. Of the provinces, all have secreta- 
ries except those west of Manitoba, and these are improv- 
ing all the time. Alberta especially shows signs of life 
with a convention recently held, and choice printed matter. 

The theological seminaries are continually calling for 
lecture courses, and are supplied from some of our own 
workers and others as well. My personal work with semi- 
naries in the past year is as follows : 


Episcopalian Seminary, Toronto . 


Methodist Seminary, “ Four lectures, 
Baptist Seminary, “ these seminaries 
Presbyterian Seminary, “1... J Combining. 
United Presbyterian Seminary, Xenia, O. 6 lectures 
Heidelberg Seminary, Tiffin, O..........10 =“ 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago . Peers ed + eo 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago . I reg 


Lane Presbyterian Seminary, Cincinnati, O....8 “ 
Oberlin Congregational Seminary, Oberlin, O. . 7 - 


This does not include the Pastors’ Institute at Louisville, 
which is practically the same as giving lectures to the 
Southern Baptist Seminary and the Presbyterian Seminary 
of that city. I am already pledged for some more of this 
same kind of work, reaching ten seminaries the coming fall 
and winter. 

To the one hundred and twenty-nine theological semi- 
naries of the country a cloth-bound copy of the Denver 
International Report was sent. 


Latest Important Actions of the 
International Executive Committee 


Significant Decisions of the Executive Com- 

mittee of North America's Sunday-school 

Hosts, Made Last Week at Its Annual 
Meeting in Buffalo, New York. 











The date of the Eleventh International Sunday-school 
Convention, to be held at Toronto, Canada, has been 
settled upon ; June 23-27, 1905. 

Following a time-honored and eminently proper prece- 
dent, the Chairman of the International Executive Com- 
mittee was elected Chairman of the Program Committee for 
next June’s International Convention at Toronto. The 
complete Program Committee is as follows : 

W. N. Hartshorn, Massachusetts, Chairman, 

Hon. J. J. Maclaren, Ontario. 

Dr. H. M. Hamill, Tennessee. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. George R. Merrill, Minnesota. 

Dr. Frank W. Woodbury, Nova Scotia. 

Thomas Weir, Utah. 

Uniform nomenclature for the departments of the indi- 
vidual Sunday-school was recommended as follows by the 
Committee on Education, and approved by the Executive 
Committee ; 

PRIMARY, pupils under 9 years of age. 

JuNtoR, pupils of from 9 to 11 or 12. 

INTERMEDIATE, pupils of from I1-12 to 15. 

SENIOR, pupils over 15. 

The Committee on Education was authorized to establish 
standards and to issue certificates in accordance therewith, 
for attendance and work at any training school, when so 
requested by the committee of management in charge of 
such school, 


An International teacher-training diploma has been 
printed in black, red, and gold, and will be issued by the 
Department of Education to those who have completed 
such elementary teacher-training courses as the department 
approves of, and will be signed by the officers of the local 
Sunday-school association, as well as by Chairman of the 
International Executive Committee, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Education, and the International 
Teacher-Training Secretary. If, as a Sunday -school 
teacher, you have completed any course of teacher-training, 
it is worth your while to secure this diploma, if possible. 
The price is ten cents each. Mr. Marion Lawrance of 
Toledo, Ohio, or Dr. H. M. Hamill of Nashville, ‘Tennes- 
see, will give further information. 


E. Morris Fergusson, New Jersey, was made a member 
of the Committee on Education in place of S. F. Upham, 
resigned. Mrs. J. W. Barnes, International Primary and 
Junior Secretary, was recognized as an advisory member 
of the Committee, W. C. Pearce, International Teacher- 
Training Secretary, and Marion Lawrance being already 
advisory members. 


The valuable ‘‘ Round Table Leaflets’’ on Sunday- 
school work issued from the office of the General Secretary 
ae Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio) will hereafter be sent 
ree of charge to those who desire them. 


Mexico’s Sunday-school interests were furthered by the 
ordering of an itinerary to be planned for Mrs. Bryner, if 
possible, her visit to be made this winter ; and two hundred 
and fifty dollars was appropriated for the publishing of 
Sunday-school field literature in Spanish for use in Span- 
ish-speaking countries. The contribution for Sunday- 
school work in Mexico made by readers of The Sunday 
School Times was announced as $1,005.62, in addition to 
transportation to the cash value of two hundred dollars 
furnished by The Sunday School Times Company for Mrs. 
Bryner’s visits last winter. 

The theological seminaries are more and more coming to 
be recognized as a strategic point in Sunday-school prog- 
ress. The Sunday School Times symposium on this sub- 
ject, from the issue of October 31, 1903, is to be reprinted in 
leaflet form by the Sub-Committee on Theological Semi- 
naries of the International Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee, by formal authorization of the latter body. The 
Committee hopes to place it in the hands of every theo- 
logical student in the country. 

State, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associa- 
tions are urged severally : 

1. To appoint as a state thetr representatives on the 
International Executive Committee. 

2. To pledge as a state the contribution for the Inter- 
national work. 

3- To send to the International Convention next June 
in Toronto delegates instructed in these two 
matters. 


Marion Lawrance early in 1905. 

Field Worker Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner was authorized 
to visit the Northwest in January, February, and March, 
1905, in connection with the institutes to be held there at 
that time. 


The proposed cruise to the West Indies in the interests 
of Sunday-school work is deferred until after the Toronto 
International Convention of next June. 


New elections to the International Executive Committee 
were as follows: Rev. J. T. Allison, Louisiana, in place of 
Captain John R. Pharr, deceased. I. B. Price, Montana, 
in place of L. R. Root, removed from the state. The 
death of M. W. Messenger, Arizona, was reported to the 
Committee while in session, 

Great Britain’s Sunday-school greetings were flashed 
under the Atlantic to the Committee by Chairman F, F. 
Belsey of the London Sunday-school Union. 


It was the largest meeting of the Committee held in 
years. Members and proxies from twenty-eight states, 
territories, and provinces were present. When it is re- 
membered that these are busy men of affairs,—lawyers, 
bankers, judges, physicians, and merchants,—taking time 
out of their businesses, paying their own expenses, many 
traveling hundreds of miles, and spending two days in 
conference, it will be seen that the Sunday-school of the 
twentieth century in North America is a live institution, 
Never before in its history has it been so athrill with life, 
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New Mexico’s Splendid Endeavor 


There are 97 Sunday-schools in New Mexico, enrolling 
5,686 people from a population of 250,000, This territory 
contains many Indians and Mexicans, and there is a strong 
Catholic influence. Without a Field Worker, with only 
one of the twenty-four counties organized, it is remarkable 
that at the recent convention in Albuquerque fresh reports 
were read from 86 schools, of which $0 were open the en- 
tire year. This was due to the untiring efforts of the faith- 
ful secretary, F. W. Spencer. His plan has been to learn 
of some active Sunday-school worker in each county, whom 
he requested to act as special vice-president, to secure 
definite reports. One county, containing 2,683 square 
miles, has no church building nor resident minister, only 
five small scattered Sunday-schools, one of which, number- 
ing 16, sent a delegate and an offering of $5 for state 
work, reserving a similar pledge for another year. From 
schools so small and scattered a large convention could 
not be expected, yet the interest of influential people was 
manifest. Two judges from Santa Fé were delegates, and 
the Hon. William A. Jones, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, also attended, and made some 
practical suggestions about the duties of parents regarding 
religious training. From these small schools twenty-four 
$5 pledges were received, Organized Sunday-school work 
in New Mexico is only four years old.—J/7s, Mary Foster 
Bryner, Peoria, lil. 
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Gleanings from the Field 


Is Chicago the first city to employ a teacher-training 
secretary for its Sunday-school Association work? The 
Rev. Henry F. Cope, a valued contributor to The Sunday 
School Times, entered last week upon his work. He will 
teach five classes in Cook County, besides caring for others 
and organizing the work generally. 


Is Ontario the first province or state in North America 
to permanently employ a teacher-training secretary? E. A. 
Hardy of Toronto, a school teacher of large experience, 
and a specialist on the library, has been elected Teacher- 
Training Secretary for the Province of Ontario. Mr. Hardy 
will give the most of his time to the promotion of teacher- 
training work throughout the province, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few dollars, there are subscriptions in hand 
sufficient to provide for his salary for tnree years. 


Chairman Hartshorn’s latest bit of printed matter is a 
handsome 32-page booklet, ‘‘ For the Eye—Thought— 
Heart—of the International Executive Committee.’’ On 
coated paper are printed half-tone portraits of the officers 
of the Tenth (Denver) International Convention, followed 
by portraits of the International Executive Committeemen 
from the various International Sunday-school Districts of 
North America, with a full page devoted to eacb such dis- 
trict, giving its map, Suncay-school statistics, and money 
pledge to the International work. Information about next 
year’s International Convention at Toronto, portraits ot 
Su.day-school editors and publishers, and still other in- 
teresting facts, make this one of the most valuable little 
reference books in existence for the busy worker. It will 
be widely circulated. 
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Babylonian Life at the Time of Ezra and 





Nehemiah By Professor H. 


Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 





MONG the many valuable antiquities excavated 
by the four expeditions of the University of 
Pennsylvania at the mounds of Nuffar, in Cen- 

tral Babylonia, are seven hundred and thirty cunei- 
form tablets and fragments dated in the reigns of the 
Persian kings Artaxerxes I, or Longimanus, 465-424 
B.C. (called Artachshasta in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament), Darius II, or Nothus, 424-404 B.C., 
according to some scholars identical with the biblical 
Daryawesh mentioned in Nehemiah 12: 22,' and 
Artaxerxes II,* or Mnemon, 404-359 B.C. In other 
words, there are more than seven hundred original 
documents belonging to the period when Ezra re- 
turned with about fifteen hundred Judeans and Ben- 
jamites to Palestine (458 B.C.), and Nehemiah, 
cupbearer of Artaxerxes I at Susa, who by order of 
his royal master. was despatched as governor to Jeru- 
salem (445 B.C.), completed the fortifications of the 
sacred city, and administered the affairs of his people. 

It is very evident, therefore, that these so-called 
‘«contract tablets."’ referring to the daily occupations 
and legal transactions of the Babylonians, among 
whom the Jewish exiles and their descendants 
dwelt and toiled for so many years, not only pro- 
vide new material for a better understanding of the 
social conditions and local administration in the rich- 
est province of the Persian empire in general, but ina 
most welcome manner will illustrate the peculiar at- 
mosphere in which Judaism originated and devel- 
oped, at the same time throwing fresh light upon 
certain institutions, customs, and habits of the post- 
exilic inhabitants of Palestine. 

The seven hundred and thirty tablets forming the 
basis of this sketch were discovered towards the end 
of May, 1893, when Dr. J. H. Haynes was the field- 
director of the expedition. The fortunate explorer 
found them twenty feet below the surface, in a ruined 
building at the central part of the northwestern ridge 
of the ruins of Nippur, indicated by No. VIII in the 
accompanying plan. The room from which nearly all 
the tablets came was about eighteen feet long and 
nine feet wide. Its ceiling had collapsed more than 
two thousand years ago ; its side walls for the greater 
part were destroyed, and the clay floor was covered 
with earth and rubbish from above. As soon as I 





Plan of the Ruins of Nuffar. 


I. Ziggurrat and Temple of Bél, buried under a huge Parthian 
fortress. 11. Northeast city wall. II]. Great northeast (pre-Sar- 
gonic) city gate. IV. Temple library, covered by extensive ruins 
of a later period. V. Dry bed of an ancient canal (Shatt en-Nil). 
VI. Pre-Sargonic wal!, buried under sixty feet of rubbish with 
archives of later periods. VII. Small Parthian palace, resting on 
Cassite archives. VIII. Business house of Murashfi Sons, with 
more ancient ruins below. (From Hilprecht’s ** Explorations in 
Bible Lanas During the 19th Century.’’ Used by permission of 
A. J. Holman & Co.) 


had an opportunity to examine the contents and seal 
impressions of these cuneiform documents, I ascer- 
tained that the excavated building had been occupied 
by the apparently wealthy and influential firm of Mu- 
rashi Sons of Nippur during the second half of the 
fifth pre-Christian century, and that all these tablets 
lying close together belonged to the business archives 
of these ancient Babylonian bankers and brokers. 
Most of these unique documents are now in the 
Archeological Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under whose auspices they are gradually being 





1 According to others, this king is identical with Darius III, or Co- 
domannus (336-331 B.C.), who was conquered by Alexander the Great. 
2 There is one tablet in this collection of Nippur tablets dated 
** Month of Tishri, 28th day, first year of Artaxerxes,”” which, as Dr. 
Clay recently has shown, must be ascribed to Artaxerxes 11 (403 B.C.). 


V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


published and made accessible to all scholars.' The 
material of which they are made is an especially soft 
clay containing chalk, doubtless chosen because it 
had been observed that such clay did not contract 
strongly or shrink and crack upon drying out. The 
sun-dried tablets, molded with exceptional care, and 
as a rule exceedingly well inscribed, are generally in 
a fine state of preservation, so that they offer few 
paleographical difficulties to the decipherer. In fact, 
in their regular form and beautiful appearance many 
of these tablets approach those of King Ashurbana- 
pal’s famous library, from which our young Assyrio- 
logical science has chiefly drawn its material. 

In examining these documents more carefully, we 
discover a number of other peculiarities by which they 





Clay tablet with seal impressions from the archives of Murashd 
fons. (From “ Explorations in Bible Lands During the 19th Cen- 
tury.” Used by permission of A. J. Holman & Co.) 


differ from the average contract tablets of the Neo- 
Babylonian period. Apart from their interesting con- 
tents, on which we shall speak later, our attention is 
attracted at once by the unusually large number of 
beautiful seal impressions clearly betraying Persian 
influence in design and execution. Many tablets have 
brief Aramaic legends, either incised in the clay or 
inscribed with a black fluid upon its surface. Un- 
fortunately this black color has often become so faint 
that nothing but here and there a letter indicates the 
former existence of an inscription. 

We know from classical writers that it was cus- 
tomary for every Babylonian to have his own seal, 
which was generally placed with his body in his 
coffin. The hundreds and thousands of seals and 
seal cylinders excavated in the ruins of Mesopotamia, 
and now on exhibition in all the important museums 
of America and Europe, testify to the correctness of 
this tradition. But even if these originals had never 
been discovered, the extensive use of seals in ancient 
Babylonia could have been inferred from the almost 
incredible number of seal impressions found on let- 
ters and business documents of the last three thou- 
sand years of Babylonian history. Some tablets show 
as many as twenty seal impressions ; letters often have 
six to twelve,—in the latter case the seal cylinder of 
the man who wrote or dictated the letter as a rule be- 
ing rolled once or twice over each of the six sides of 
the clay envelope in which the note was contained. 

From a study of the seal impressions on the Mu- 
rashii tablets we learn, as Dr. Clay in his recent vol- 
ume endeavored to prove, that they belong either to 
the obligor or debtor, the judge, or one or more of 
the witnesses referred to in the documents. From 
various other considerations it becomes evident that 
the person required to seal a contract at this period 
made his seal impression upon the soft clay after the 
document proper had been drawn, whereupon the 
scribe of the tablet wrote the name of the man to 
whom the seal belonged in proximity, either to the 
right or left, or above or below it, according to the 
space at his disposal. 

In case the man upon whom the obligation rested 
for some reason or other did not possess a seal, he 





1 A little more than the third part (two hundred and fifty-two tab- 
lets) of this collection has already been published in Series A (Cunei- 
form Texts) of “The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania,” edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Compare “ Business 
Documents of Murasha Sons of Nippur,”” Volume IX (dated in the 
reign of Artaxerxes 1), by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay (1898), and 
Volume X (dated in the reign of Darius Il), by A. T. Clay (1904). 
Both volumes can be obtained from the Department of Archeology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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made one or more impressions in the soft clay with 
his thumb-nail (called sufru). Such a mark is always 
accompanied by a statement from the scribe ; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘thumb-nail of Nidintum-Bel,’’ or, more 
fully, ‘the thumb-nail mark of Bagamiri, son of 
Mitradétu, was placed [upon the tablet] instead of his 
seal.’’ We find even the phrase ‘‘ his thumbnail,’’ 
or ‘‘ their thumbnails.’’ Short uid unsacisfactory as 
the last mentioned words at first may appear to us on 
a legal document, they apparently sufficed, because 
only debtors were accustomed to leave their thumb- 
nail marks on a tablet, as far as we can see. The 
individual in whose interest the document was written, 
whether a lease, mortgage, or a receipt for a can- 
celled debt, etc., has not in a single instance left his 
seal or thumb-nail upon the tablets of our archives. 
There are a few instances when a man left his seal 
impression and thumbnail mark at the same time 
(Aunukku u supru or supru uungu). There are even 
cases in which persons not mentioned in the text at 
all left their names and seal impressions on the tablet, 
apparently corresponding to such cases in the con- 
tract literature, in which persons for some reason 
present at a transaction are introduced by the phrase 
‘«In the presence of'’ (ina ashabi sha). On two of 
the published tablets we see the thumb-nail marks of 
women who contracted debts, while on a third the 
wife of a certain N4'id-Ninib, who with her brother 
and two brothers-in-law had become responsible for 
the payment of a debt of her husband, left the im- 
pression of her finger-ring on the edge of the document. 

The number of cuneiform tablets containing addi- 
tional brief Aramaic inscriptions is unusually large. 
As a rule, they give us only the name of the debtor or 
obligor, who, as we saw above, in many cases had no 
seal, and therefore left his thumb-nail mark instead 
on the tablet. These Aramaic legends are of excep- 
tional value, as they enable us to control our reading 
of a number of names occurring in cuneiform charac- 
ters in the documents. For the Aramaic writing con- 
sists of an alphabet, while the cuneiform writing, with 
its hundreds of signs, used either as phonograms (to 
represent one or more syllables) or as ideograms (to 
represent one or several different words), leaves us often 
in doubt as to the exact pronunciation of cuneiform 
characters, The names of two well-known Babylonian 


Sow we | 
AE Bie ' 


Cuneiform tablet with Aramaic endorsement. (From Vol. 1X of 
“The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania.” 
Published by the Department of Archeology and Paleontology of 
the University of Penn: ylvania.) 
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gods, ideographically written KUR-GAL and NIN-IB 
respectively, are among these doubtful names. 

KUR-GAL is generally read Bé/ by Assyriologists 
on the authority of certain cuneiform texts. This 
interpretation is doubtless correct. But from the 
Aramaic rendering of this ideogram on several tablets 
of the Murashfi archives, we learn that it also could 
be read Amurru or Avurru, in other words, represent 
a deity which apparently is identical with the god 
MAR-TU, frequently occurring on the earlier seal 
cylinders. He was a prominent West-Semitic god, 
ruling over the country of Amurru, which at some 
time included the whole of Palestine. A last rem:- 
niscence of this country is preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment name of the Amorites (that is, inhabitants of 
the country Amurru), one of the nations of Canaan 
before the Hebrew conquest. The appearance of this 
originally West-Semitic god in Babylonian names of 
the fifth pre-Christian century is not remarkable; for, as 
I expect to show in my next article, the country around 
Nippur was full of foreigners, especially descendants 
of captives of war from Palestine and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The other god on whom new light is thrown by our 
tablets is written NIN-IB in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Some Assyriologists regarded this ideographic 
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writing as the actual pronunciation of the god's name ; 
others read Adar ; still others Nindar ; while in the 
last year Hrozny proposed to read the name Ninrag. 
The Aramaic inscriptions giving us only the conso- 
nants, the vowels with which they were pronounced 
unfortunately are frequently open to doubt. Besides, 
most of the five or six tablets on which we find the 
entire divingame;.@g part of it, in Aramaic letters, 
have suffered to such an extent that the reading of the 
third and the fifth consonants is uncertain. The 
name may be transliterated either as '-2-v-sh-t or 
’ m-v-sh-t or'-n-r-sh-kh. The first reading is adopted 
by Dr. Clay, who published these inscriptions, but 
abstained from expressing a more definite opinion 
‘cas to the understanding of this curious Aramaic 
equivalent of Ninib.’’ The last mentioned reading 
is preferred by the writer, who does not regard it as 
improbable that this god is identical with the cor- 
rupted biblical Nisroch (2 Kings 19 : 37), thus far 
not yet identified with any member of the large Baby- 
lono-Assyrian pantheon. A fourth reading was pro- 
posed by Professor Zimmern of Leipzig in a commu- 
nication to the writer. He is inclined to interpret 
the first character as a ligature of 4+ 4 and the sec- 
ond as #, reading the name therefore 5-7 f-r-sh-t,— 
that is, 42/7 pirishti, ‘‘lord of decision,’’ a leading 
title of the god in the Babylonian literature. But 
this reading is scarcely possible, very strong paleo- 
graphical reasons speaking against it. However, be 
this as it may, this much we learn positively from the 
Aramaic legends of the Murashd tablets, that all the 
former Assyriological transliterations of the god's 
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name have to be given up. There is good reason to 
believe that before long our defective knowledge will 
be supplemented by a better preserved tablet from 
Nippur. 

The increasing use of the Aramaic writing in con- 
nection with Babylonian business documents of the 
fifth century B.C. is interesting and important. It fur- 
nishes new material to show the rapid progress of the 
Aramaic language in the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris after the fall of Nineveh (606 B.C.), and 
the overthrow of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus 
(539 B.C.). According to the evidence presented by 
the tablets of the Murasha archives, the gradual 
change from Babylonian into Aramaic, as a means of 
commercial intercourse, began with the common peo- 
ple. The land-owners and priests representing the 
more conservative element of the people, as every- 
where else in the world, continued to speak Babylo- 
nian, and to use the complicated cuneiform writing, 
down to the third century and possibly even later. 
But the numerous foreigners and the native floating 
population, such as merchants, sailors, warriors, 
laborers, etc., who, not hampered by a sacred local 
tradition, were more or less in contact with the Ara- 
maic tribes bordering the banks of the two great 
rivers, must have been very ready to adopt a more 
universal language than their own, and to acquire an 
alphabetic script that could be learned without great 
difficulty, and. offered all those advantages which, in 
ancient Babylonia, were confined to the priests and a 
few other privileged classes. 

Jena, GERMANY. 
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Edward Rowland Sill, a Poet Who Sang 
as He Lived—By the late H. Clay Trumbull 


T IS not the poets who have written most 
or are best known as writers who are best 
loved in the world, nor whose poems have 
made the profoundest impression on those 
they have reached and won. Keats, in 
his young life and by his sad death, won a 

place in many hearts that Byron, with all his rank 
and power and productiveness, could not secure. 
There is no gift or grace like love. And he who wins 
love has power, and is to be honored, whether his 
life be extended or brief. 

Edward Rowland Sill was a poet who in his brief 
lifetime was but little known in the world at large in 
comparison with his great merits and his high oadlllien, 
But his poems made their impress on those who 
knew them and their author; and their influence 
gains and grows as the years pass, now that he has 
ceased to sing. Some of those whom his poems im- 
pressed will never cease while they live here—or be- 
yond—to be grateful for what he felt and thought and 
was. I am glad of the incidental linkings of my life 
with his at different points, and of the impress of his 
poems on my inner being. 

My first linking with young Sill was while he was a 
youth in his native place, Windsor, Connecticut, a 
few miles above Hartford, where I then lived. In 
the first national campaign of the Republican party 
I was on the stump for John C. Fremont. An associ- 
ate of mine in that campaign was George G. Sill, a 
kinsman and neighbor of the yet undeveloped poet. 
Visiting Windsor to address a political meeting, I 
came into the family circle of which Edward Rowland 
Sill became the peerless representative member. It 
was a choice New England circle. Windsor was one 
of the first towns settled in Connecticut. Always a 
small rural town, its people have been exceptional. 
It was the home of Oliver Ellsworth, the first Chief 
Justice of the United States ; of Oliver Wolcott, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; of John M. Niles, United 
States Senator, Governor, and member of Van Buren’s 
Cabinet, and other eminent men of their times. East 
Windsor, an adjoining town to Windsor, was the na- 
tive place of Jonathan Edwards, one of the greatest 
thinkers and leaders of thought that America has ever 
produced. To this day the region of Windsor has 
been the home of substantial men of brain and brawn 
and character, and the Sills were of the best of them. 
Thus for heredity and environment. 

Sill was in the class of 1861 at Yale ; and there he 
was with some whom I well new and dearly loved. 
As a student, Sill was a poet, with the true poet nature. 
He ever aspired to the ideal, instead of being content 
with the dull round of the real. But he was never 


unwilling to toil untiringly for the attainment of his 
lofty ideals ; nor did he desire the better for himself 
alone. He was never happier than in helping others 
toward his lofty ideals that should have been theirs, 
One who was a classmate of his, and who was a fellow- 
townsman and army comrade of mine, said of Sill : 

‘*He was a very lovable man, one with whom it 
was a delight to sit by a quiet fireside, and discourse 
of matters grave and gay. As a student he did not 
confine himself to the text-books of the curriculum, 
but was roaming far and wide in many other fields, 
and so did not make a great showing as a scholar, as 
reckoned in the summary of the recitation room."’ 

It was during the presidential campaign of 1856 
that | first visited the home of Edward Rowland Sill, 
although after this I knew him more intimately in 
other parts of the country. But he was a man to im- 
press one from the beginning, and more and more 
afterward as long as he should be known. 

Another townsman of mine, whose guest I was in 
Oakland, California, when I was with Sill there, was 
an associate and friend of Sill. He was also a Yale 
alumnus, and he warmly sympathized with him in 
his literary tastes and aspirations, while they were 
linked in the dull duties of the Pacific Coast. He 
said of Sill, when he was at work in a banking-house, 
buying and assaying gold dust : 

‘* He knew better than most men do how poor and 
lean a thing money is as mere money, and how it 
stunts one back from the real life. He had a horror 
for the thoughts and aims that money breeds in man. 
The exact calculation in computing assays, the accu- 
racy required in keeping the bank's books of accounts, 
were painful things. But he never consented to do 
the most painful things ill. Unable to be uncon- 
scientious in his work, he made his calculations and 
kept his accounts with conspicuous, if costly, accu- 
racy. And separating the money idea from gold, he 
loved to handle the gold itself as an object of art. It 
pleased him, with the fingers of an artist, to bring the 
gold dust out clean from its clog of black sand ; with 
the eye of an artist to see the beautiful flood of metal 
leap from the crucible to shiver and stiffen in the in- 
got mold ; and, most of all, to watch, at the close of 
cupellation, the iridescences of the rainbow blended 
upon the trembling drop of purified gold. The poet's 
eye saw the round beauty that comes with the instant 
of perfection.’’ 

And of the other phase of the poet's spiritual na- 
ture, loving his fellows, and finding joy in helping 
them upward, this brother Yale alumnus said of Sill 
as superintending a small Sunday-school on that 
money-loving and money-getting coast : 


‘* Doing such work, he was in his place. There are 
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those who know better personally than I do how in 
that little Sunday-school he unsealed the eyes of chil- 
dren who had been starting without vision, and re- 
vealed to them the majesty of the smallest things on 
earth, and such unawakened potencies in their own 
being that if they would but be lords of themselves, 
they might become the overlords of others. He was 
born to inspire. ... Young men clung to him even 
with a strange passion ; young girls worshiped him, 
and only asked that it might not be afar off. What 
such new planet had ever ‘swum intotheir ken’? ... 
The grace and beauty of his bearing was that of a 
young Greek ; the large warm eyes looked afar out 
like the eyes of Shelley. In a life which has been 
made happier by many friendships, I can recall only 
one other man who possessed a power of fascination 
akin to his.’’ 

Of that Sunday-school superintendency, Sill him- 
self wrote : ‘* You won't any longer tell me to enlarge 
my heart towards people. .. . Don’t you know, I am 
superintendent of a Sunday-school, and love the 
small people so that I could almost find it in me to 
stay here and rot to death to lead them a few steps 
higher than they go by themselves!"’ 

President Daniel C. Gilman, whom I had long 
known, and whom I was with in that choice circle in 
Oakland, well characterized Sill, who was one of his 
professors in the University of California, when he 
wrote : ‘‘ He had such a noble spirit, and was so pure 
and true in all his inner life, that he seems to have 
chafed against the limitations and embarrassments to 
which he was exposed. Such fine porcelain is not 
best fitted for the rough and tumble usages of ordi- 
nary life. On the other hand, he did not seek for ease 
or leisure ; but his dominant idea was to be useful in 
that station of life to which he was called.”’ 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps wrote of Sill : ‘* He wrought 
as he taught. He sang as he lived. His devotion to 
duty was a Spartan habit. The outgo of his nature to 
others was something extraordinary. He seemed 
never to know that he had any interests where those 
of others claimed his sympathy. His scholars, his 
friends, his neighbors, the chance acquaintance of a 
summer vacation, the poor who were without his gates, 
though but for a passing day, people who needed some- 
thing or needed everything, people who needed Am, 
—these are they who mourn the man as it is well to be 
mourned in a world like this. He was personally be- 
loved as I believe few men of our day have been."’ 

Soon after graduation Sill went to California be- 
cause of feeble health. Returning to the East with 
the purpose of entering the ministry, he studied in 
the Divinity School of Harvard. But he was turned 
aside, and for a time he was in editorial work in New 
York City. After a while he attempted teaching, as 
he had peculiar power in stimulating others, and he 
enjoyed that work. He did excellent service in that 
sphere in Ohio; but in 1871 he was called by old 
friends in California to be at the head of the High 
School in Oakland, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Visiting Oakland in 1872, I was the guest of an 
old friend and townsman, already referred to, who 
was a Yale graduate, with whom Sill had been associ- 
ated in business, and who was prominent in the liter- 
ary circle of the Pacific Coast. There again | was 
brought into pleasant linkings with young Sill. Yet 
even at that time he was not known or thought of 
merely or chiefly as a poet. Poetry was not his pro- 
fession, exquisite and admirable as each poem was, 
Each seemed at that time exceptional, and, although 
as suggesting to many high promise of other and even 
yet superior attainment, his every poem was complete 
and satisfying in itself. Each was like a falling star. 
It was rejoiced in apart from any thought of a cloud- 
burst of meteoric light. 

After a time young Sill was chosen Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the University of 
California. This place he accepted, and he filled it 
until 1882. Resigning the position because of failing 
health, he returned to Ohio, and in 1884 he died, 
after an operation in a hospital in Cleveland. The 
love of those who knew him could not die; nor could 
the good influence of his poems on those whom they 
reached. Nocomplete collection of his poems was 
ever published. Several partial compilations of them 
were made by himself, and by his friends after his 
death. But he kept no record of his poems. Many 
of them had appeared anonymously, and detached 
contributions of his have been discovered at different 
times since his death. 

The influence and the attractiveness of the man and 
of his poems cannot be fully described or defined. 
Like a perfume, there is ever more than can be told. 
But those into whom his poems have entered as their 
very being remember him gratefully and lovingly. 
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How much his description of Life has been to me, 
and through me to others ! 


** Forenoon and afternoon and night,—Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night, — 
Forenoon, and—what ! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is Life : make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won,’’ 


And what a sermon is his ‘‘ The Fool's Prayer’’ ! 
How many have felt under its keen satire the sin of 
folly, and have echoed the prayer of the jester and his 
king, ‘‘ Be merciful to me, a fool !'’ 


‘* The royal feast was done ; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried : ‘ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!’ 


** The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 

Behind the painted grin he wore. 


** He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 
His pleading voice arose: ‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 


** *’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
*Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


‘* ¢?The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung! 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung ! 


**¢ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 


** The room was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘ Be merciful to me, a fool!’”’ 


And who can have failed to feel the force of his 
lesson as to opportunity lost and opportunity im- 
proved! The blade which the craven breaks and 
throws away as useless is yet sufficient to enable a 
weaponless prince of royal spirit to win a victory with, 


‘* This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes, 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel—- 
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That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!’ he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away, and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout, 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.’’ 


Many an hour that might otherwise have seemed 
desperate has that lesson stimulated me to count an 
opportunity for a dash to victory with a broken blade. 
It is not the sword, but the spirit of the man who 
wields it, on which the battle depends. 

It was when Sill was feeling the creep and chill of 
life's decay coming over him that one of his latest 
expressions of submission and faith in his disappoint- 
ment was written. It was the song of the dying swan ; 
it was the phenix consciousness of a succeeding life, 
to stimulate and comfort those who, while finishing 
God's work for and through them, are leaving their 
earthly aspirations and desires unfinished : 


‘* Fret not that thy day is gone, 
And the task is still undone. 
’Twas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 


** Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born : 
He shall do thy waiting task ; 
All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven, 


** His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling where they should be fleet ; 
He shall hold no broken clue ; 
Friends shall unto him pe true; 

Men shall love him ; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 


** Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night ; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform, 

’Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service to foresee.’’ 


Ah ! how many realize too late the power and worth 
of the poet Sill, appreciate the prayer that went up 
from his sweet spirit at the death of a martyred 
President : 

‘¢ Be merciful, O our God! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 
See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 
Up from the mournéd sod.”’ 
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How to Conduct the Sunday-School Session 


By Marion Lawrance 


SESSION of the Sunday-school can- 
not be a large success for which there 
has been no previous planning. The 
time of the session is so short, and 
there are so many things to be done, 
that unless a good deal of thought has 
been given to the program before the 
session begins, there will be much confusion and waste 
of opportunity during its progress. A wise superin- 
tendent will readily understand that, if any large 
measure of profit is to come from the Sunday-school, 
there is much planning and thinking for him to do. 


Before the Session 

Before going to the building the program should be 
carefully planned in all its details and written out. 
In other words, get ready. Then go to the church 
early, and see that the room is ready. It may be 
necessary to call the janitor’s attention to some things 
that have been forgotten, such as proper ventilation, 
temperature, arrangement of chairs. The officers and 
teachers should be so well trained and so thoroughly 
interested in this matter that they will all be in their 
places before the time to open the school. When the 
set time arrives for beginning, begin. Have a signal 
which all will understand, indicating that you are 
ready. This signal should be given on the very 
minute the school ought to begin. Having given a 
signal for order once, never repeat it ; stand and wait 
until quiet is secured, then proceed. Do not scold if 
attention is not secured immediately ; you will get it 
quicker by being patient and waiting. 





The superintendent a to have in mind every 
detail of the entire session before opening the school. 
He should know what hymns are to be sung, who is 
to read the lesson, offer prayer, or take any other part 
in the service. The Sunday-school session should be 
provided for as carefully as the preaching service of 
the church. A hymn-board, made of lapillum, giv- 
ing ‘the number of the hymns, is convenient, and 
saves some time. It may be hung in a conspicuous 
place before the school begins. 

Let all of your plans for the session of the school 
be born in prayer, and then carry them out in a 
prayerful spirit, so that the devotional element shall 
not be lacking in any feature of the service. 

During the Session 

Have very few signals. Let everything be done as 
promptly and as quietly as possible. There should 
be as much variety from Sunday to Sunday as the na- 
ture of the exercises will permit. No unnecessary 
moving about the room on the part of officers and 
teachers can be permitted, and certainly no visiting 
back and forth among the classes. The school should 
understand that it is to attend strictly to business 
from the beginning to the end of the session. If 
there are visitors who must be cared for, the proper 
committee and officers should look after that. They 
should not be shown about the building at a time or 
in a manner that would disturb the work of the school. 
Of course new members must be entered and properly 
cared for. Always know what comes next, and be on 
the alert to discover the first indication of restlessness 
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and disorder. Make few rules, ifany. ‘‘ They gov- 
ern best who appear not to govern at all.’’ 
The Session Program 

We give here a sample program from our own 
school, making a few words of explanation under each 
item where necessary. It may be valuable to our 
readers by way of suggestion. 

No. 1. Jnstrumental Music.—This is by the or- 
chestra, and begins a few minutes before 11.45 
o'clock. The orchestra times itself so that it can close 
the number at the exact moment for beginning. Dur- 
ing this instrumental music all of the members of the 
school understand they should go to their places ; they 
know that the moment the orchestra stops the exer- 
cises of the school proper will begin. 

No. 2. Signal for Beginning.—We use no bells 
whatever for securing order. We havea system of 
electric bells ; but they are used entirely for signaling 
to the door men and department superintendents. 
When the orchestra stops, the superintendent quietly 
rises and stands in his place on the platform. Every 
officer in the school rises immediately, and remains 
standing until the exercises begin. This is the signal 
for order, and for the beginning of the school. The 
picture of twenty-five or thirty officers standing in the 
various parts of the building furnishes an object lesson 
to all, and we have no difficulty in beginning on time. 

No. 3. The Opening E-xercise.—We have a book 
containing sixteen opening exercises, numbered con- 
secutively, nearly all of which have been arranged for 
our own use. The hymn-board indicates which one 
is to be used. Each opening exercise consists of 
responsive Scripture reading, the singing of several 
verses of a hymn or of several hymns, a short prayer 
by the pastor, and sometimes additional features. 

No. 4. Show of Bibles.—In answer to the call of 
the superintendent, all who have brought their own 
Bibles with them stand and hold these Bibles above 
their heads. This is an impressive sight, and en- 
courages all to bring their Bibles. 

No. 5. Our Aim.—This is called for by the super- 
intendent and repeated by the school. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Every member present every Sunday, on 
time, with his own Bible, a liberal offering, a studied 
lesson, and a mind to learn.’’ 

No. 6. Our Motto and Watchword.—These are 
likewise called for from the platform and repeated by 
the school. The motto is given to the school by the 
pastor, and at present it is as follows: ‘‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ,—make him King.’’ This is followed 
by what is known as the ‘‘ Motto Prayer,’’ repeated 
by all. (That is not a good name for it, however.) 
It is as follows : 


** Dear Lord, of thee three things I pray,— 
To know thee more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 
To walk more nearly, every day.’’ 


Our watchword is, ‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ It 
is often followed by the singing of the following verse 
to the tune ‘‘Spanish Hymn”’ ; 


‘*In our Sunday-school to-day 
We have met to sing and pray, 
And to learn how we may live 
So a good account to give. 
Father, come and meet us here, 
Fill our hearts with love and cheer ; 
May we live this whole week through, 
Asking, ‘ What would Jesus do?’ ” 


No 7.—Memory Verses.—The members of the 
school have memorized a large number of Scripture 
verses, and some of these are repeated as the super- 
intendent calls for them by location. From the verses 
with which the school is familiar, the superintendent 
aims to select ten or more which are somewhat appro- 
priate to the thought of the lesson for the day. 

No. 8. A4ymn.—This is known as the ‘Star Class 
Hymn." After the number of this hymn on the 
hymn-board a star has been placed. This indicates 
that, without further announcement, all star classes 
shall stand during the singing of this hymn. As in- 
dicated elsewhere, a star class is one with all the 
members present (except when sick or out of the 
city), and each with his own Bible brought from 
home. The secretary keeps a record of the star 
classes each Sunday. 

No. 9. Amnouncements.—All of the regular an- 
nouncements and most of the special ones are found 
in the Church Calendar, a copy of which is given to 
each! member of the school. As far as ‘possible, 
the announcements are put upon a page of the 
calendar, so as to avoid taking the time for them 
in the school. 

On the third page of the calendar are ten questions 
bearing on the lesson for the following Sunday which 
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all members of the school over ten years of age are 
expected to answer, returning the slip on the follow- 
ing Sunday, the one on which that lesson is taught. 

No. 10. Reading the Lesson.—This is done in a 
variety of ways, taking particular pains to avoid any 
stereotyped form. Sometimes we read alternately by 
verses, but other times the leader and school read 
alternately, but not by verses. The leader, for in- 
stance, will read what one person says in the text, 
and the school the words of another, the object being 
to make it appear as much like a dialogue as possible. 
For instance, the leader might read, ‘‘ And Jesus said 
unto him*’ ; then the school would begin promptly, 
and read all that Jesus said on that occasion. Some- 
times the whole school reads the whole lesson, some- 
times one person reads it alone, either from the Bible 
the scholars have, or from another version, while the 
rest note the differences. 1 remember, on the Sun- 
day when we had the Twenty-third Psalm for our 
lesson, we had it read in German, French, and Broad 
Scotch, by three different persons. Then a blind 
member of our church read it with the use of her 
fingers, then all repeated it in our mother tongue. It 
is always possible to have more or less variety in the 
reading of the lesson. 

No. 11. Hymn.—This hymn should bear as di- 
rectly as possible upon the lesson of the day. 

No. 12. Prayer.—A short, earnest prayer, by one 
of the officers or by one of the teachers, offered im- 
mediately preceding the lesson study. 

No. 13.—Lesson Study Period.—This is thirty 
minutes long. The first moment or two of the time 
is taken by the teachers to mark their class cards and 
take their offering. The class card and the offering 
envelope are placed by the teacher where they can be 
easily gathered by the proper officer without inter- 
rupting the class. We permit no interruption of the 
class by anybody, except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity. Every officer of the school understands that he 
is outranked by the teacher during the teaching half 
hour, and the teacher's rights must be respected. 

No. 14. Justrumental Music.—This is another num- 
ber by the orchestra. The classes close their work, 
and reassemble for the closing exercises of the school. 

No. 15. Aymn.—Generally a hymn of praise, an- 
nounced, as all hymns are, upon the hymn-board. 

No. 16. Reports.—The school reports are very 
brief. Indeed, they are made in one sentence each 
by the treasurer and secretary, the totals only being 
given, though all the details are recorded in the 
proper books. These totals are the amount of the 
offering for the day and the attendance for the day. 
When it becomes necessary, the secretary reports also, 
in addition to this, the names of those who have died 
and the names of those who are sick. 

No. 17. Prayer for the Sick, and for God's Bltss- 
ing upon the Offering Made that Day. 

No. 18. Review of the Lesson.—This is not a re- 
view in the strict sense of that term as used in the 
day-school, but rather the calling out of the main 
point of the lesson that the one truth most forcibly 
taught in the lesson or best adapted to the school may 
be firmly fixed in mind. This exercise is usually 
conducted by the superintendent, with a blackboard 
illustration, The dominant desire at this time is that 
the hearts of the scholars may be impressed, and, if 
possible, decisions may be secured for Christ. The 
evangelistic spirit is cultivated throughout the entire 
session of the school. Prayer, usually offered by the 
pastor, always follows this feature of the program. 

No. 19. Closing Hymn.—This is generally one of 
the old church hymns, and under any circumstances 
is always a familiar one. It is chosen with a view to 
its appropriateness to the truth enforced in the review 
of the lesson. 

No. 10. Benediction by the pastor, or the repetition 
of our motto. The school is always dismissed while 
seated. Following the benediction, there is a mo- 
ment of perfect silence, during which there is much 
silent prayer. This is really the quietest moment 
during any part of the school session. Ata signal 
from the superintendent, seen only by its leader, the 
orchestra very softly plays again the music of the 
hymn which has just been sung, and the school 
quietly dismisses. This method of dismissal of the 
school avoids the boisterous rush which sometimes 
follows when the benediction is given while the school 
is on its feet ready to go. . 

We are aware that there are probably many features 
of this program which would not be feasible in small 
schools, nor desirable in many large schools. It has 
been presented merely for the purpose of suggestion. 


After the Session 
The superintendent and other officers cannot im- 
prove the moments following the session, and before 
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the members of the school have left the room, better 
than by cordial handshakings and greetings. Some- 
times it will be desirable to have a short meeting of 
all the officers and teachers, or of anumber of them, to 
talk over some features of the work which has devel- 
oped that day in the session. Officers and teachers 
can also utilize these few moments to speak to any 
scholars who are spiritually interested. These are 
very choice moments to the wise officer or teacher. 
The superintendent will usually be the last one to 
leave the building, and he should see that everything 
is in its right place, put away or properly arranged. 
The plans of the school ought to insure that those 
who are absent because of sickness are at once looked 
after. If there are any flowers which have been used 
for decoration in the room they should be sent to the 
sick. Then, in addition to this, every officer and 
teacher has a lesson to learn from the session of the 
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school which is not a Bible lesson. They may, with 
much profit, review the work of the day, trying to 
discover what the weak points were in administration 
or teaching, in order that they may be avoided on the 
following Sunday, also trying to discover where the 
strong points were, so that they may profit thereby at 
future sessions. 

No sooner does one Sunday-school session close 
than the officers and teachers begin to plan for the 
next session ; for, if they hold their place in any 
worthy way, they recognize that their duties are upon 
them during the entire week. The Sunday-school 
session is not the Sunday-school, for the same reason 
that the preaching service is not the church. The 
Sunday-school lasts all the week, and officers and 
teachers who recognize this fact will do the best work 
on Sunday. 

ToLepo, OnI0, 
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the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twenty-first Letter: At Samaria and Shechem 


IDEON and his three hundred are pretty 
well back, but Joseph and his coat of 
many colors are patriarchal. Gideon had 
brought us to the book of Joshua ; with Jo- 
seph we go back to the book of Beginnings, 
Genesis itself. When I learned, the morning that we 
set out southwest from Jenin, leaving Esdraelon behind 
us and starting on our precipitous experiences among 
the mountains of Samaria, that Dothan was our next 
point of interest, I began to feel the reality, as I never 
had before, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
favored son of Jacob whose popularity with his father 
seemed to cost him so dear at the hands of his jealous 
brothers. 

A group of five stately, graceful poplars, like senti- 
nels at the gates of a stone wall skirted by a cactus 
hedge, marked the spot as different in appearance 
from anything we had seen before. On the other 
side of the wall were luxuriant orchards of peach, 
almond, and apricot trees. And there was a pit,— 
the pit, tradition says,—its edges protected by low 
stones carelessly placed around it, a formidable look- 
ing well to be let down into. When Joseph failed to 
find his flock-tending brethren at Shechem, —where we 
were to camp that night, fourteen miles farther south, 
—he moved on to Dothan, you remember, and they, 
seeing him afar off, ‘‘conspired against him to slay 
him. . . . Behold, this dreamer cometh. ... Let us 
slay him, and cast him into one of the pits.’’ 

On the read in the distance, as I lifted up my 
eyes and looked, a train of camels moved slowly 
by. It was startlingly like what happened when 
Joseph's brothers, after casting him into the pit, 
‘*sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their 
eyes and Jooked, and, behold, a caravan of Ishmael- 
ites was coming from Gilead, with their camels bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt.'’ As we rode on our way we saw, a 
few minutes later, to the right and west of us, an old 
caravan road to Egypt, along which those Ishmaelites 
must have passed. And the boy Joseph's feet had 
trod this ground ! 

Something went wrong with my camera at Dothan, 
and I threw away a strip of the film. In a few minutes 
several of the dark-skinned young fellows near by 
had discovered and captured the roll, and were eagerly 
examining the curious, tough, greenish-yellow sub- 
stance that had come out of the American's black box. 

We were nearing the city of Samaria now. As we 
wound over the hills, the white alkali soil glaring 
underfoot, we came into a great depression or natural 
basin, from which we could see the figures of men 
standing out on the distant rim against the cloudless 
blue sky like tiny puppets. Across our vision, two- 
thirds of the way up the sides of this great hollow, 
passed a slow-moving line of native women bearing 
immense bundles of firewood on their heads, looking 
in the distance like a procession of giant letter T's 
filing past. As we drew nearer to them, I watched 
one of the women helping another to take her load 
upon her head. The great bundle of firewood was 
standing upright on the ground by the side of the 
woman who was to carry it, and must have been fully 
twelve or fifteen feet high. I thought at first it was a 
double load, for two to carry ; but no: slowly the 





woman's companions raised it to her head, she poised 
it there for a second, then she was off with that grace- 
ful, upright walk that has taken centuries to learn. 
An American friend said to me that he thought of 
opening a physical culture school for women after 
reaching home, with Oriental water jars for the head 
as the only apparatus ! 

From the top of the hill forming that basin, when 
we had reached it, we had a picture to remember. On 
our west was the blue Mediterranean, and _ there, 
eighty-five miles to the north, faint yet softly white 
as ever, was the snow-crown of Mount Hermon. 
The Mount of Transfiguration was still watching over 
us, as it had greeted us that day that seemed so far 
back, when we were steaming over the mountains of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon from Beyrout to Damascus, 
Through the car-windows we had first seen it. At 
the place of Paul's vision, on the highway near 
Damascus, we had come still nearer to it. Under its 
shadow and over its very sides we had ridden to 
Cesarea Philippi. And then we had drawn slowly 
away, day by day, down past Merom and the Lake, 
Capernaum, Tiberias, Cana, Nazareth, Nain, Jezreel, 
Megiddo, Jenin, until we had put five days of hard 
riding between the mountain and ourselves, and 
thought not to see it again. But there it was like an 
old friend, as though to bid us Godspeed on our way 
to Jerusalem, where we were to be with the prophets 
and the disciples and the Master himself who had one 
day stood on its rugged heights. 

I photographed Mount Hermon from the hills of 
Samaria, but the keen eye of the camera failed to 
catch all that the human eye could see. That snowy 
crown mingled too well with the pale blue of the sky 
for the lens to single it out. So my last photograph 
of Hermon is of the memory only,—but more perma- 
nent than any film or paper could have been. 

Looking down over the valley that lay before us we 
saw, beyond the patches of dull brown and red brown 
earth, and the green fields dotted with olive and fig trees, 
the hill of the ancient city of Samaria. Omri, popular 
captain of the host, when the people of Israel turned 
against the seven-day king Zimri and promoted Omri 
to the throne, chose well when ‘‘he bought the hill 
Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver; and he 
built on the hill, and called the name of the city 
which he built, after the name of Shemer, the owner 
of the hill, Samaria.’’ 

For the second time since leaving Damascus we 
lunched that day within four walls, at the old Church 
of St. John at Sebastiyeh, the present village on the 
site of Omri’s and Ahab’s ancient capital. A large 
party of English folk, under Cook's direction, was 
camping a few hundred yards away. There is noth- 
ing left to-day, so far as discovered, of Ahab’s time. 
The repeated destructions of the city through the cen- 
turies would be enough to account for this. The 
colonnade of stone columns standing some sixteen 
feet high, shown in one of The Sunday Schocl Times 
Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter, is known as 
the Street of Columns of Herod's time. Another 
group of similar columns is supposed to be the re- 
mains of Herod's temple. 

In the spacious courtyard of the Church of St. 
John the members of our party lounged, or stole a nap 
in a bit of grateful shade. Around two wells in an 
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outer courtyard there was a busy stream of native 
women and girls, coming down a steep flight of steps 
from above to draw water, and climbing the steps 
again with their well-filled jars. A horde of children 
crowded around any show of a camera, laughing good- 
naturedly and showing their white teeth, or clamored 
for bakhsheesh. Some of them were bright-faced and 
attractive ; many were pathetic with their disease- 
stricken eyes, forewarning of the blindness that is still, 
as it was in Christ's day, so common in the East. 

I took one of the Syrian boys of our camp on the 
short walk from the Church of St. John to the columns 
of Herod's temple, which I wished to photograph. 
As we approached the cultivated field in which the 
columns stood,,a native came toward us, raised his 
hand, and shook his head forbiddingly. But into 
that field I must go to get the view I wished. My 
attending youngster grasped the situation, parleyed 
with the man, gave me a canny wink, and on we passed. 
It cost me a franc to get out of the field, and more 
to the youngster later, but that was a minor matter. 

We rode away from the hill-city that afternoon, and 
passed women sitting on the ground washing clothes 
at a roadside spring, and, in lieu of the destructive 
scrubbing board of western civilization, pounding the 
wet clothes with rocks. The steel gray, almost ashy 
white bark of the fig trees, with the yellow-green 
brilliancy of their sparse leaves, contrasted sharply with 
the abundant dull, gray-green leaves of the olive trees, 
and the much darker gray of their trunks. An icy wind 
striking against our faces in the midst of the sunshine 
that beat fiercely down on us was gratefully refreshing, 
and something utterly unknown to us at home. 

The broad, firm, well kept carriage road, one of 
the few in Palestine, which we had seen from the 
heights of Samaria winding to the south like a white 
ribbon, was being pounded under our horses’ hoofs 
as we approached a town of considerable size, Nabu- 
lus, or, as Dr. Trumbull preferred to spell it, Nablus. 
We were yet half a mile or so out of the city when 
we saw a great crowd of men and boys in the road 
ahead of us, and clouds of white dust arising on all 
sides of them, while the murmur of their voices in 
the distance increased steadily to a threatening roar 
as we drew nearer. I confess I did not know what we 
might be in for. Soon we found that this was not an 
Oriental lynching expedition, however, but simply an 
escort to a heavy road engine of some sort that was 
being pulled with long ropes into the city. It was 
my first glimpse of mob excitement in the East. 

Nabliis was one of my Meccah-points in the Holy 
Land, hallowed almost as much to me for its associa- 
tion with my father’s memorable visit to the East a 
quarter of a century before, as for the other rich memo- 
ries that cluster about the place and its neighboring 
region. For the Nablus of to-day was the Shechem 
of Old Testament times. It was Shechem to which 
‘all Israel were come'’’ to make Rehoboam king, It 
was Shechem to which Jeroboam turned when Reho- 
boam's folly made him king of the northern tribes. 
It was Shechem which the Samaritans, of foreign stock, 
who were shut out from any share in rebuilding with 
the jealously exclusive Jews the temple at Jerusalem, 
made their national and religious center. And it is 
in Shechem, or Nablus, that there lives to-day the 
little sole surviving remnant of that Samaritan people, 
less than two hundred souls, proud now in their ex- 
clusiveness, direct in their descent, perhaps the most 
unmixed stock from Bible times now existing any- 
where in the world. 

There was still another sacred association with this 
place. Just beyond Nablis was ‘‘a city of Samaria, 
called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph : and Jacob's well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, sat 
as he was by the well. It was about the sixth hour. 
There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water : 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink."’ 

We were coming to that spot, acknowledged by 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans to be beyond 
dispute the parcel of ground containing Jacob's Well, 
where Jesus uttered the words of one of the most 
precious messages of his lifetime. It had been to 
my father one of the most impressive spots in all 
the Holy Land. | ‘* An Outlook from Jacob's Well’’ 
was one of-the noteworthy chapters in his book 
‘«Studies in Oriental Social Life.’’ The mechani- 
cal supervision of the illustrating of that book, involv- 
ing a careful reading and re-reading of that chapter, 
was one of the earliest pieces of responsible work 
entrusted to my care after I had entered the office 
of The Sunday School Times. For ten years the 
impressions and the lessons of ‘‘an outlook from 
Jacob’s Well"’ had been vividly in my mind, as 
placed there by my father. Now they were to be 
confirmed by my own eyes, 
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Which Was the “ Purtiest ” ? 
By William H. Hamby 


HEY got acquainted while getting a drink at the 
end of the car. One little girl was dressed in a 
cheap calico dress, made very plain. Her name 

was Jennie. ‘Ihe other one said her name was 
Myrtle. She wore a dress of some rich stuff, orna- 
mented with all those pretty tucks and frills that are 
so dear to the heart of even a little girl They had 
been friends for fifty miles, and after a scamper up 
and down the aisle, their mamas called them back to 
their seats. They stood up in their chairs, and drew 
wonderful designs on the frosted windows. 

Directly Myrtle’s mama began to prepare to leave 
the car. She took up a very pretty, soft, fluffy cap, 
and tied it on the little girl's head. 

‘«Oh, ain’t it purty?’ burst out Jennie. ‘‘ Where 
did you get it? Did the woman you wash for give it 
to her?’’ she asked, turning to Myrtle’s mama. ‘I 
have to wear this old one all the winter,—and it's a 
boy's cap, too,’’ she continued, without waiting for 
an answer. Then, turning back to the window to hide 
her tears, she began to draw again on the frosted 
glass, and added, ‘‘ But my window's the purtiest.’’ 

Myrtle threw her arms around her mama's neck 
and whispered something, and her mama nodded 
and smiled. ‘hen, taking off the pretty cap, she 
reached it out impulsively to the poor little girl. 

‘*You can have it for a birthday present. I have 
another one just like it.”’ 

‘«Oh ! can 1?"’ she cried as her eyes flashed with 
joy. Hastily putting it on her head, she leaned over 
the top of her chair and said, ‘‘ Your window is /oés 
the purtiest.’’ 


MEADVILLE, Mo. 








The Busiest of Insects 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HE mosquito is wonderfully interesting, yet the 
person who has never seen or heard one is for- 
tunate. Usually we have to hunt for the natural 

history specimens we want to study; the mosquito 
hunts us. We are 
specimens for the 
mosquito. They en- 
joy us, too. It would 
be interesting to 
know what they say 
about us. They no 
doubt have opinions 
of their own about thick-skinned and thin-skinned 
people, and know the daintiest delicacies in ears and 
ankles. They must have thrilling stories to tell of 
their narrow escapes from whacks, wet towels, piilows, 
and the dreadful scoldings that follow them. 

Just what use the mos- 
quito is has not yet been 
discovered ; but that it 
is of some great use, and 
that it takes its place in 
the perfect plan of Na- 
ture, there can be no 
doubt. Everything 
under the sun has its 
use. Because a thing 
does not seem to be of 
any use to us is no rea- 
son at all that it is good 
for nothing. It is well 
to learn early in life that 
while we make use of 
everything we can, there are a great many minute 
forms of animal life which make use of us, and are 
our masters. 

The life history of the mosquito is quite a story. 
Early in the spring, depending upon how warm it is, 


Adult female 





Adult male 


_ the female mosquito flies from the sheltered place in 


which she has slept all through the winter, to some fresh 
water pool or marsh, or barrel of rainwater, and lays from 
two hundred to four hundred eggs. These are set on 
end and stuck together in a saucer-shaped mass which 
floats on the water's surface. In about sixteen days 
the eggs hatch. The little wigglers (larvae) have 
jointed bodies, big heads, and many bristles about 











their mouths which move quickly and catch the tiny 
microbes which live in still water that is not very fresh. 
These they feed to the mouths of the larvae. Though the 
larvae live in water, they have to come to 
the top to breathe. They are heavier than 
water ; they have to wiggle hard to rise for 
breath. The weak and sickly drown be- 
cause they cannot rise to air. After grow- 
ing for seven or eight days, and changing 
three times, they become pupae, odd 
looking wrigglers with big bodies and 
jerky, jointed tails. They are now lighter 
than water. They have to swim hard to 
get to the bottom. When they stop swim- 
ming, they slowly rise to the top. If oil 
is poured on the water, it spreads over the 
entire surface in a thin layer or film. As 
neither the larvae nor pupae can get air 
through the oil, they drown under it. A tore, guaity 
little coal oil poured into all pools, rain- 

water barrels, puddles, every week, will kill nearly 
all the young mosquitoes. 

In two days the fully grown mosquito bursts from 
its pupa covering and comes out with six legs, one 
pair of wings, and a long beak 
or proboscis, through which it 
feeds. The female mosquito 
does all the biting. The male 
is easily told from the female 
by the feathery antennae, or 
feelers, alongside of its shorter 
beak. The female has short 
“hairs upon her antennae. If 
Zone does not care to examine 
carefully those mosquitoes 
which light, to find out which 
is Mr., and which is Mrs., the 
Mrs. will soon tell on herself by 
planting her legs firmly by her 
hook-toothed feet, driving her 
beak through the skin, and set- 
ting one frantic by the thrust. 

‘As each female lays from two to four hundred eggs, 
and there are from ten to twelve generations a year, 
the millions upon millions of mosquitoes are easily ac- 
counted for. 

I have seen vast armies of them, so thick that I 
could not open my mouth without their entering. 
The bite of a mosquito is poisonous. 

During the Civil War I was in command of the picket 
line on John’s Island, South Carolina. At night the 
mosquitoes swarmed about the men on guard in such 
hordes that their bites drove some of them crazy. I 
had to take their guns from them. Several men were 
in the hospital for days, swollen, ill, from their bites. 
Several battery horses were killed by the mosquitoes. 
I was dangerously bitten. 

These hordes of mosquitoes are found in the far 
North as well as in warm regions. In Alaska, in 
extreme Arctic regions, mosquitoes are at times more 
numerous than in New Jersey. The United States 
Government Report upon the insect says that in_ 1866, 
when the snow was several feet deep and the ice on 
Lake Superior five feet thick, the mosquitoes literally 
blackened the snow in sheltered places. Farmers liv- 
ing in Vermont and New Hampshire have told me that 
calves were often killed by them there. 

Not more than one mosquito in a million gets a 
chance to feed upon the blood ofananimal. Mosquitoes 
are vegetarians. Why they ever drink blood is not 
known. They are fond of bananas and other fruits. 
I have seen them in great numbers, feeding on the 
stalks of the red clover. 

It takes a very small pool to give birth to a large 
number of mosquitoes. One rainwater barrel will 
yield more than enough to satisfy a village. The 
water in one barrel was filtered and found to contain 
17,259 eggs, larvae and pupae. A month later the 
same barrel yielded another crop of 19,110. This 
number multiplied by ten furnishes quite enough 
mosquitoes to go around. 

Because hedges, trees, bushes, shelter many mos- 
quitoes, persons think they breed in them. This is 
not the case. So far as is known, they breed only 
in water. 

About two hundred and fifty species of mosquitoes 
are known. Of these, thirty have been found in the 
United States. 

While mosquitoes are known to carry disease germs 
from one person to another, and from unhealthy places 
to persons, it is possible that they may, too, carry 
preventatives of disease. They do destroy countless 
microbes in stagnant water and may thus prevent 
disease. We can rest assured that (sneaking mean as 
they are) they are for some good, 
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* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Jehovah is merciful and gracious. 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 25. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: The Lord is merciful and gracious.—Psa. 103 : 8.* 








Lesson Calendar 


x. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided .......-- 1 Kings 12 : 12-20 
2. July 10.—Jeroboam’s Idolatry’ .......- t Kings 12 : 25-33 
3. July 17-—Asa’s Good Reign ......+-- 2 Chron. 14: 1-12 
4. July 24.—Jehoshaphat’s Reform. .......- 2 Chron, 19 : 1-11 
5. July 31.—Omri and Ahab... . . 2 2 we +e 1 Kings +6 : 23-33 
6. August 7.—God Taking Care of Elijah... .. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 

. August 14.—Obadiah and Elijah .. ... 1 Kings 18 : 1-16 
5 August 21.—Elijah on Mount Carmel ....-. 1 Kings 18 : 30-46 
g. August 28.—Elijah Discouraged........- x Kings 19 : 1-8 
go. September «.—Biijah Encouraged .......-. 1 Kings 19 : 9-18 
az. September 11.—Elijah Taken up into Heaven . . 2 Kings 2 : 1-11 


tember 18.—Israel Reproved (Temperance 
nos we Pe as ee. oon eee VP EOS 8 8 Amos 5 : 4-15 


dag. September 25.—Review. 
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1. October 2.—Elisha Succeeds Elijah ....... 2 Kings 2 : 12-22 
2. October 9.—The Widow's Oil Increased. ..... 2 Kings 4: 1-7 
3. October 16.—Elisha and the Shunammite . . . .2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
4. October 23.—Elisha and Naaman ........ 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
5. October 30.—Elisha at Dothan’... . +--+ 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 
6. November 6.—Joash, the Boy King ...... 2 Kings 1x : 1-16 

. November 13.—Joash Repairs the Temple . . . 2 Kings 12: 4-15 
4 November 20.—Isaiah’s Message to Judah . . . Isa, 1 : 1-9, 16-20 
9. November 27.—World’s Temperance Sunday . . Isa. 28 : 1-13 

10, December 4.—Hezekiah Reopens the Temple. 2 Chron. 29 : 18-31 

11, December 11.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 

12. December 18.—Review 

13. December 25.—The Prince of Peace (Christmas Lesson) Isa. g : 1-7 
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When the king is a tyrant to his people they will 
be truants to him. 
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The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


We all need fresh starts, new beginnings. Review 
Sunday is the time for one. It can be the most interesting 
Sunday of the Quarter, too. You and your class have 
been climbing up the side of a mountain for three months. 
Now you have reached a landing-place where you can 
look back over the steep climb already made, and get a 
glimpse of landscape such as you could not have at any 
point on the way. 


ID you ever havea plan all broken to pieces ? 
L) What did you do about it then? We have a 
chance to-day to watch the plans which a King 

made for a nation, and to see how many times and 

in what unexpected and discouraging ways the 

King’s plans were spoiled by one or another of his 

subjects doing the wreng thing. Yet he never gave, 
up trying to do his best for them. 

Who was the King? Your pupils will be prett 
likely to name some one of the earthly kings of Juda 
or Israel ; perhaps the more thoughtful will go back 
to David. Let them talk it over, asking for their 
reasons. The King you mean is, of course, Jehovah. 
Bring out this fact by questioning if you can, but do 
not spend too much time on it ; tell them the King’s 
name if necessary. 

Then ask what the nation was for which this King 
had these plans. Make sure you get the right answer 
here; not Judah, nor Israel the Northern Kingdom, 
but all Israel as it existed before the Division of the 
Kingdom; the ‘‘all Israel” mentioned in 1 Kings 
12: 1, just before the beginning of the first lesson of 
this quarter. 

Now you know the king and his people; what were 
his plans? What was Jehovah’s great plan for the 
children of Israel before the kingdom was divided by 
Rehoboam’s folly? Your pupils’ answers to this 
question ought to be interesting in the extreme; I 
wish I might know some of them.! You will not find 
any particular verse in the Bible, perhaps, that tells 
just what God’s plans for Israel’s best good were at 
the time of Solomon’s death. But we know that they 
were for the establishment of his people both for their 
own good and as a blessing to all the earth. 

Yet from the very start God’s children began to 
break his plans up, as they had, indeed, from the 
beginning of the world. And so the first thing Re- 
hoboam, Solomon's son, the new king, does after all 
the people have come to acknowledge him, is to bring 
about a revolution by his own foolish pride. 

Now you see the idea of to-day’s study of the 
century of history which is before us. (Professor 
Beecher’s Chart of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 
which appeared in the Times of June 18, is now 
ready in pocket form [25 cents], and will make a use- 
ful working tool not only for this lesson, but for the 
three months to come.) In that time, almost one 
hundred years, there were certain earthly kings and 





1 The Editor of The Sunday School Times would appreciate hear- 
ing from any teachers who follow this Review Pilot, letting him know 
some of the actual answers made by pupils to this question. ‘The an- 
swers should reveal what sort of ideas the pupils have gained from the 
quarter’s study. 
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individuals who seemingly did everything in their 
power to break up Jehovah's plans, and other kings 
and individuals who gladly worked with Jehovah and 
let him use them for the carrying out of his plans. 
Suppose one member of the class takes a good-sized 
sheet of paper and pencil (to be provided before- 
hand by egg = rules two straight lines down the 
middle of the sheet, and another line down the 
middle of each of the two halves thus made, writes 
at the top of the left-hand side, ‘‘Marred God’s 
Plans,” and at the top of the space just next to it on 
the right, the word ‘‘ By”; at the top of the third 
space from the left, ‘‘ Helped God’s Plans,” and next 
to that again, ‘‘By.” The top of the sheet will then 
look this way: 
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The rest is simple, and will carry itself through. 
With an open Bible in the hands of every pupil look 
briefly, with them, at the records of the characters of 
the century about whom we have been learning. Do 
not omit any, not even the least. And with every 
one get the class to decide whether, at the time of 
the record, he or she was working with God or against 
God, spoiling or helping God’s plans, and *‘ By” do- 
ing what. Let one of the pupils enter the name and 
the reason in the proper columns. 

It may not always be easy to decide in which col- 
umn a name belongs. For instance, what about 
—— at the time of the first lesson, when, fol- 
owing the prediction of the prophet Ahijah and the 
bidding of Jehovah, Jeroboam accepted the call of 
the Northern Kingdom. It looks as though his name 
should go on the right side of the central line at that 
time, but in the second lesson it must go on the left 
side. 

Then the question may arise, was it not God’s plan 
that the kingdom should be divided, in view of what 
he told Jeroboam in 1 Kings 11 : 26-39? This is 

our opportunity to call attention to the fact that 
Jehovels had to change his plans over and over again 
for his children, because of their failure to work with 
him. When they spoiled one plan, he made another. 

The teaching of this survey of the character and 
actions of those people of three thousand years ago 
will be clear, God has a plan for your l:fe and mine. 
Have we ever marred his plan? An earnest speaker 
at a great convention of Student Volunteers once 
said: ‘‘If there can be such a thing as sadness in 
heaven, the sadness that I expect to suffer when I 
reach there will be when the Father shows me the 
plan which he had for my life, and the places at 
which he had to change it because I would not let 
him work it out.” ‘‘ Thy will be done” ought to be 
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a joyous petition, not a note of resigned submission, 
when we think of that. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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He will not forget the wants of those who will 
not forget his way. 
ee 


Titles and Golden Texts 


I, THE KINGDOM DIVIDED, 
Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.— Prov. 76 : 78. 
2. JEROBOAM’S IDOLATRY, 
Keep yourselves from idols.—, John 5 : 22. 
3. ASA’S GOOD REIGN, 
Help us, O Lord our God ; for we rest on thee.— 
2 Chron. 14: 11. 
4. JEHOSHAPHAT’S REFORM. 
Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be with the 
good.—z2 Chron. 19: 11. 
5. OMRI AND AHAB, 
Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.—Prov. 14: 34. 
6. GOD TAKING CARE OF ELIJAH, 
He careth for you.—z Pet. 5: 7. 
7. OBADIAH AND ELIJAH. 
I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth.— 
1 Kings 18; 12. 
8, ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL 
If the Lord be God, follow him.—s Kings 78: 21. 
g. ELIJAH DISCOURAGED. 
In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard 
me.—/Psa. 120 : 1. 
10. ELIJAH ENCOURAGED. 
Fear thou not ; for I am with thee.—/saiah gr : 10: 
II, ELIJAH TAKEN UP INTO HEAVEN. 
He was not ; for God took him.—Gen. 5 : 24. 
12, ISRAEL REPROVED. 
Seek the Lord, and ye shall live.—Amos 5 : 6. 
13. REVIEW, 
The Lord is merciful and gracious.—Psa, 107 : &. 
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We are quite likely to blame the preacher of vir- 
tue for the punishment of our vice. 
















Driental Lesson-Light 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


ESSON 2 on ‘‘ Jeroboam’s Idolatry ” points to an 
essential distinction between the kings of Judah 
and other Oriental monarchs, ancient and mod- 

ern. The kings of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Rome were ex-officio priests. Moslem and Christian 
monarchs assume and exercise ecclesiastical func- 
tions to-day. The assumption of the priestly office 
by Jeroboam, therefore, when ‘‘ he went up unto the 
altar,” was as thoroughly in harmony with the usage 
in Egypt, where he had lived, as it was in conflict 
with the traditions of the house of David. The in- 
fluence and example of the world failed to neutral- 
ize the law of hereditary priesthood in the kingdom 
oo 

‘L1IjAH’s Hosts.—In Lesson 7 Obadiah states with 
evident self-approbation that he fed the prophets of 
Jehovah ‘‘ with bread and water.” ‘‘ This,”’ some Ca- 
nadian er thought, ‘‘ was mean;” 
others, ‘‘at least Obadiah should not have told on 
himself.” The ‘‘angel” in Lesson 9 did not escape 
criticism for the ‘‘prison fare hospitality” under 
the juniper tree. While it is true that on special oc- 
casions Orientals are capable of magnificent, if not 
prodigal, display in providing for their guests, never- 
theless, on ordinary occasions they live exceedingly 
frugally. I have seen boys use olive berries, raw 
onions, pickled turnips, grape syrup, or cheese, etc., 
but they look healthy, and do much hard work. 
Bread and water are the prime necessities, and are 
at the same time sufficient for ordinary Orientals. I 
see men working in the fields or at house-building, 
doing hard work from nine to twelve hours a day, 
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and yet they live on provisions such as Obadiah sup- 
plied to the hundred prophets in the two caves, such 
as xlijah enjoyed under that shrub. Some families 
possibly do not light a fire in the summer time more 
than once a week, and even the dishes which they 
cook in the winter are mostly lentils and other pre- 
pared grains, seasoned with olive oil. Animal ood 
is rarely used in country districts. In view of the 
customs of the country, Obadiah and the angel need 
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The Lessons 


By Alexander 


HE division of the kingdom, like all events, has 
two aspects,—a human and a divine. It is 
brought about by man’s folly and sin; it is 

brought about ‘‘of the Lord.” Solomon's building 
mania, Rehoboam’s arrogant folly, his blustering 
threats without power to make them good, his resolve 
to ride roughshod over his people, were the wedges 
that split the tree, ‘‘the planting of Jehovah.” An 
old tyrant and a young fool shattered the fair fabric. 
Destruction is easy. But there was, as always, a 
divine element. Strange that God should cast down 
what he had built up! But sin can thwart his pur- 
pose, and turn what he means to be blessings into 
curses, and then he has to ‘change his hand” and 
cast down what he has built up. The co-existence of 
God's sovereignty and man’s freedom and responsi- 
bility is not less certain than inexplicable. eho- 
boam sinned, but God wrought his designs through 
Rehoboam’s sin. Natural consequences are divine 
chastisements. 

In Lesson 2 we see Jeroboam as the type of a 
shrewd politician to whom all religions are equally 
true or untrue, and useful only as helping to olitical 
ends. He did not change the object of werehia, but 
the manner of it. The calves were symbols of Jeho- 
vah. He professed to wish to lighten burdens in re- 
spect of religion also, and that would catch the 
multitude who always have liked a worship that calls 
for little sacrifice, as they do to-day. His policy was 
very clever, if he could have left God out of the reck- 
oning, but, since he could not, it was a fatal mistake, 
and carried in itself the death sentence of his king- 
dom. He ‘‘devised of his own heart” his ritual; 
that was his first sin. He degraded religion to be a 
politician’s tool ; that was his second,—not quite out 
of date to-day. He brought in sensuous aids to Je- 
hovah’s worship ; that was his third, to which this 
generation is especially prone. 

Lesson 3 shows how obedience brings par. and 
how faith brings victory. Asa’s youthful energy 
swept all before him, as a strong man with strong 
convictions often does. It is still true that national 
— and national tranquillity are sisters. It is 

orever true that individual obedience brings indi- 
vidual peace. But nothing will prevent our having to 
fight, and the second part of the lesson shows that 
when we must fight, faith will bring victory. Asa’s 
rg rises by three flights to its height,—he knows 
1is weakness, and grasps God’s help ; he pleads for 
it, on the double ground of faithful silanes and of de- 
votion to the Name having brought him to this strait ; 
he merges himself as combatant in God, and casts 
on him the responsibility of the battle and the igno- 
miny of defeat. Let us make God's cause ours, and 
he will make our cause his. 

In Lesson 4 we have a very primitive and simple 
conception of a judge's office, which contrasts singu- 
larly withthe modernone. The principles impressed 
by Jehoshaphat on his peasant judges were ; the fear 
of the Lord would guide them right, and that they 
were to imitate Him in their decisions. They were 
his delegates, and would have his help, if they be- 
haved as such. They were to copy his righteous 
judgments, putting favoritism and corruption far 
from them. Four qualities were to mark their ac- 
tions,—first and fundamental to all, the fear of the 
Lord, which would ensure the second, faithfulness, 
and the third, ‘‘a perfect heart,’’ and all these to- 
gether would bring about the fourth, courage. The 
lesson is not needless, even in modern law courts, 
and the broad principle underlying it,—that religion 
is to be brought to bear on every department of life, 
—would revolutionize political and official, and, in 
fact, all life. 

In Lesson 5 we come back tothe Northern King- 
dom, and see how inevitably a slight departure from 
strict obedience to God's law tends to become greater, 
as a divergence at an acute angle from a right line 
needs only to be produced far enough to be miles 
apart. It teaches us, too, how surely they who flin 
off God's yoke and break his bands asunder, sel 
themselves to a worse slavery. The miseries of the 
kingdom of Israel, with its royal murders, and its 
tyrant mushroom kings, were far greater than those 
which it had revolted to escape. Another lesson is 
the evil of entangling alliances. Jezebel brought 
Baal worship as her dowry. It was apparently good 
policy to make her father an ally, but bad religion is 
never good policy. 
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not be ashamed of their hospitality. See Dr. Trum- 
bull’s chapter, ‘‘ Food in the Desert’’ (‘‘Studies in 
Oriental Social Life”), for further examples of plain 
living and hard working in the East. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 


b 


His promises take the sting from our partings. 


a 


Perspective 
McLaren, D.D. 


Elijah springs into the arena, in Lesson 6, with 
characteristic suddenness and impetuosity, the most 
impressive figure in the later history. The three 
scenes in the lesson show him in three strongly-con- 
trasted lights. At Ahab’s court, he is dauntless, 
stern, and authoritative. He beards the king with 
his terrible message, reveals the secret of his 
daring, and towers above Ahab and his crew of 
courtiers because he is God’s servant, conscious of 
ever standing in his presence, and of being ever girt 
to do his will. At Cherith, he is alone with God, 
—s his soul by solitary communion, as we all 
must if we are to do his will in active life, and qui- 
etly dependent on him for daily needs. God owns 
his obligation to care for his servant. Elijah could 
close and open heaven's windows, but he needed to 
be fed by the ravens. At Zarephath, he was lapped 
for atime in the sweet calm peace of a home, and, 
no doubt, learned much that softened his lonely, aus- 
tere nature. That quiet harbor must often have re- 
curred, with calming remembrances, to him in the 
midst of his stormy life. He learned, too, the lesson 
that Jesus tried to teach from the incident,—that the 
God of Israel cared for, and had worshipers in, the 
world outside of Israel, and so had he had his horizon 
widened, as well as his heart softened. 

The character of Obadiah, as drawn in Lesson 7, 
presents a religion that could blossom in unfavorable 
circumstances. Ahab’s court was a strange place 
fora saint. We hear much to-day of the influence of 
‘‘environment,” but environment may work in two 
ways,—it may mold us to conformity, or it may 
rouse us to resistance, and it depends on ourselves 
which it does. The profoundest piety has often been 
developed in the most godless surroundings. Oba- 
diah is an example, also, of the courage which true 
religion breeds. It was dangerous to stand between 
a furious queen and her victims, but this man dared 
to shelter her prey from a tigress ready to spring. 
He is an example of a religion which began early, 
and which, probably on that account, could resist sur- 
roundings and could not fail. 

Elijah on Carmel touches the highest point in his 
career. There is no more heroic figure in history 
than the solitary prophet fronting the crowds of 
Baal’s priests and the gathered nation for all the long 
day, dominating them all through his unfaltering 
faith and flaming zeal. Three phases in his actions 
are to be noted. First, his preparations for the sac- 
rifice and his prayer. These bring out his intense 
conviction of the unity of the divided nation in his 
rearing the altar, his assurance of the coming mira- 
cle in his drenching the pile, his consuming longing 
for Israel's recognition of Jehovah, and, subordinate 
to that, his desire that he should be recognized as his 
servant, both of which desires blend together in his 
prayer. The second aspect is the command to kill 
every prophet of Baal, which the people in the en- 
thusiasm of their superficial and immediate ‘‘ conver- 
sion” are readytocarry out. Better for them if they 
had wept and repented than that they should have 
waded back to Jehovah through a river of blood. 
Better that Kishon should have been swollen by tears 
than by that red tributary. But Elijah and they 
should be judged by the morality of their time, not 
by that of ours, and we must neither import Chris- 
tian ethics into Ahab’s reign to condemn the people, 
nor try to vindicate them as acting in accord with the 
nobler code which we have. The third aspect is the 
prayer for rain. The tension of the sacrifice and the 
fierce wrath of the massacre pass, and Elijah wres- 
tles in prayer. He already had the promise that the 
rain would follow his appearing to Ahab, and he had 
already told Ahab that he heard the sound of its com- 
ing. Yet he prayed for it with concentrated earnest- 
ness, and thereby taught us that prayer is the hand 
that grasps promises and makes them facts. 

Elijah’s collapse of faith in Lesson 9 is precious to 
us weaklings. It is the natural result of nervous 
tension and great effort, and solitude and repose are 
its best cure. But more than these are needed. 
Staggering faith can pray, and, though the prayer is 
more complaint than a still it is answered. If 
the young bird, even with a broken wing, flutters to 
the mother, it is taken to its warm shelter. Elijah 
all but throws up his mission, declares that the limits 
of endurance and capacity have been reached, gloom- 
ily underestimates his success, and his only petition 
is to die, which he does not really desire, as his flight 
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from Jezebel’s threat showed. 


But God reads the 
meaning of wild words, and because ‘‘ what time” 
Elijah was * afraid,” he ** trusted in" God, sleep that 
soothes the over-excited nerves comes, and he wakes 
at the angel's touch to find tokens of God's care in 


the cake and cruse. That ‘‘meat” gave more than 
bodily strength; the love which it betokened 
strengthened his spirit for his long march. Our 
daily blessings should do the same for us. 

In Lesson 10, Elijah stands where Moses stood, 
and the revelation he received is meant to recall that 
to the Lawgiver. It imprints on the prophet’s mind 
the great truths that the highest revelation of God is 
not in the forces of nature, but in intelligible speech, 
and the other, that it is not in violent energies that 
overthrow and ‘consume, but in gentleness. It did 
not rebuke Elijah’s methods, for these had been dic- 
tated to him by God, but it showed him that he and 
the order to which he belonged were but forerunners 
of the perfect revelation and Revealer, and therefore 
taught him to look far ahead for success, and to be 
content, as we all have to be content, with doing a 
little spade-work in casting up in the desert the high- 
way for Him that should come. 

The story of Elijah’s translation has a pathetic in- 
terest in Elisha’s clinging love and the silence of 
both, each burdened with the knowledge of impend- 
ing separation, and neither daring to speak of it. 
Many of us know that experience. Elisha’s request 
and its answer teach 'us how impossible it is for a 
great man to bequeath his spirit, though he can be- 
queath his mantle. Forms can be inherited, spirit 
cannot. But Jesus gives what Elijah could not give, 
and therein stands apart from, and above, all the 
world’s teachers, guides, and reformers. The actual 
translation was effected ‘‘in a whirlwind,” for a mor- 
tal needed to be lifted to the sky by extraneous 
power. How different the scene in that dimple of 
Olivet, where Jesus floated upwards of his own will 
and power, going even as he came, because he willed, 
not because he must or was borne to, or from, earth. 

The chariot of fire was not the vehicle of ascent, 
but a symbol of what Elijah had been to Israel,—its 
true defense ; and his being separated from Elisha 
by it and the fiery squadron was a token that he, too, 
was God’s warrior, and enrolled among the ‘ hosts ” 
of which Jehovah is ‘* Lord.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


It ts easter to make gods than to create goodness.’ 





What real help a ready-made exercise can be toa 
school in which there is no expert to devise a review 
of the lessons, can readily be discovered by sending for 
The Sunday School Times Review Exercise for the 
Third Quarter. $1 a hundred, postpaid. 











How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Beware of Pride 


RIDE goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall (Golden Text for Lesson 1). 
Some time ago, a minister who was a guest of 

Phillips Brooks at the time that he was made bishop 
told an incident which strikingly reveals the spirit of 
that truly great man. After a long talk with his 
friend, the guest had finally gone to his room, but 
had scarcely reached it when he heard his host’s 
quick knock at the door. The next moment the door 
opened, and the Bishop looked in. ‘‘R——,” he said 
earnestly, ‘‘if you see any difference in me, you'll 
tell me, won’t you?” Then the door closed again, 
and he was gone. It was the vigilance of a great 
soul who knew the peril of success and prosperity. 


Going in God’s Name 


Help us,O Jehovah our God ; for we rely on thee 
(Golden Text for Lesson 3). John McNeill, the great 
Scotch evangelist, often gives loyal ear, A to the 
debt he owes to the stanch and splendid Christian 
character of his father. He recently said in a ser- 
mon concerning that good man: ‘ He had a habit of 
which he never spoke to us, nor we to him. He was 
a quarryman, and I often heard him go downstairs 
on dark mornings. Standing on the threshold before 
passing out, he would say aloud, ‘I go to-day in 
God's name.’ I can never forget the impression that 
this made upon me, and thankfully say to-day, ‘My 
father’s God is mine.’” 


*“T’ll Not Forget ”’ 

He careth for you (Golden Text for Lesson 6). 
She was only a poor, sick old woman, but a royal 
soul dwelt within her homely body. The deaconess 
found her after climbing a long dark stairway, in a 
poor little room, dark, but neat andclean. Ona tiny 
table lay an open Bible, and opposite the bed hung a 
picture of the Good Shepherd. ‘Ay, my dear lady,” 
she said, when the deaconess spoke of the picture, 
‘*Many a time I lie here all alone oe at Him, 
and at the little lamb he carries so tenderly, and 
sometimes he seems to look at me so kindly that I 
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can almost hear him saying ‘I'll not forget to keep 


you. 


God Still on His Throne 

In my distress I cried unto Jehovah, and he an- 
swered me (Golden Text for Lesson 9). On the sae 
of Abraham Lincoln's death the streets of New Yor 
were full of angry men rushing about furiously, and 
crying for vengeance. The police seemed powerless, 
and the military authorities were at their wits’ end, 
for the thirst for blood was hourly spreading. Just 
as things were at their worst, and a great mob filled 
Newspaper Row, a stalwart man, bearing in his 
hand the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,” to the front 
of the Tribune office, and the crowd hushed to listen, 
expecting a fresh telegram from Washington. _Lift- 
ing his right arm to heaven, the speaker, in slow, 
strong, clear, ringing tones, exclaimed: ‘‘ Fellow 
citizens, clouds and darkness are round about Him : 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne. Fellow citizens, God still reigns, and 
the Government at Washington still lives!” That 
man was General, afterwards President, Garfield. 
In an instant the great crowd, which was ready to 
be a mob, lost its passion, and was restored to calm 
reason, returning to its various homes in the assur- 
ance that God was on his throne, and could be ap- 
pealed to for help. 


He Knows the Way 

Fear thou not, for I am with thee (Golden Text 
for Lesson 10). he Rev. R. J. Campbell, the Eng- 
lish preacher, in one of his sermons relates an inci- 
dent which happened to him on the Sussex Downs. 
He was — one morning near Brighton, and found 
himself enveloped in a dense fog which had crept up 
in every direction, and rose so closely that his head 
just came above it. He could see no path, no sign 

y which to direct his course, and was wondering 
whether the next few steps might not fling him down 
the mountain-side, Suddenly he saw a man walk- 
ing apparently in the sky. It was one of the shep- 
herds of the Downs, and Mr. Campbell knew that he 
was not walking in the sky, but treading the solid 
ground. ‘* Where he goes,” he told himself, ‘‘I can 
go.” So he set his horse’s head toward the high 
path on which the shepherd was walking, and quickly 
found himself above the clouds. ‘* The Good Shep- 
herd,” he added, ‘‘ knows every step of the way we 
have to take, and has traveled that way before.’ 
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The Refuge of the soulis nota refuge from service. 
al 


Review Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The God of Israel 


1. A God Ruling over Nations : 
it was. 
Ruler over al] the kingdoms (2 Chron. 20 : 6). 
He putteth down... and lifteth up (Psa. 75 : 5-7). 
2. A Jealous God : 
This thing became a sin (1 Kings 12 : 30). 
Worship no other god: for Jehovah . . . jealous (Exod. 34 : 14). 
A holy God. . . a jealous God (Josh. 24 : 19). 
3- A Prayer-Answering God: 
Cried unto Jehovah... Jehovah smote (2 Chron. 14: ¥¥, 12), 
His ears are open unto their cry (Psa. 34 : 15). 
He shall call. . . and I will answer (Psa. 91 : 15). 
4- A God of Righteousness : 
There is no iniquity with Jehovah (2 Chron. 19: 7). 
Of faithfulness and without iniquity (Deut. 32 : 4). 
Righteous and true are thy ways (Rev. 15 : 3). 
5s. A God Angry at Sin: 
To provoke Jehovah... to anger (1 Kings 16 : 26, 33). 
A God that hath indignation (Psa. 7 : 11). 
They have rejected... . anger of Jehovah (Isa. 5 : 24, 25). 
6. A God Caring for his Own: 
Get thee hence... . 1 have commanded (1 Kings 17 : 2-5, 9). 
No want to them that fear him (Psa. 34: 9, 10). 
Thou wilt keep them secretly (Psa. 31 : 20). P 
7- A God Ruling over Nature : 
1 will send rain upon the earth (1 Kings 18 : 1). 
I will give the rain. . . in its season (Deut. 11 : 13, 14). 
Fire and hail. . . fulfilling his word (Psa. 148 : 8). 
8. A God of Mighty Power : 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell (1 Kings 18 : 38). 
Who rideth upon the heavens (Deut. 33 : 26). 
Will come as a mighty one (Isa. 40 : 10). 
9. A Gracious God : 
An angel touched him... Arise and eat (1 Kings 19: §, 7). 
Thy gentleness hath made me great (2 Sam. 22 : 36). 
Jehovah is merciful and gracious (Psa. 103 : 8). 
10. A God Speaking with Man : 
A stillsmall voice... What doest thou ? (1 Kings 19 : 12, 13.) 
God doth speak with man (Deut. 5 : 24). 
God speaketh once, yea twice (Job 33 : 14). 
1. A God Giving Victory : 
Elijah went up... into heaven (2 Kings 2: 11). 
Death is swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 15 : 54). 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death (2 Tim. 1 : ro). 
12. A God of Life : 
Seek ye me, and ye shall live (Amos § : 4). 
Believeth . . . have eternal life (John 3 : 16). 
Free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23). 


bf 


The nations will find rest when they sincerely 
seek righteousness. 


. - brought about of Jehovah (1 Kings 12 : 15). ¢ 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


For review careful preparation must be made, so as to 
have it go with a snap. Variety must be aimed at, and 
the review must be broken up by lively and well-known 
tunes. Questions may be asked of the whole school, or of 
individual teachers or classes. The outline given below 
is merely the condensation of the whole. Individual let- 
ters are put down, instead of whole words, so as to save 
time. As the lessons deal entirely with persons, I have 
made the review entirely biographical. 


EVIEW.—To-day we deal with six kings and 
two prophets, and we will classify them as they 
were either good or bad. Give the name of the 

king under whom the kingdom was divided. Was he 





good or bad? What did the people want him to do? 
KINGS AND PROPHETS 

R. BAD 

J. “ 

A. Goop 

ei “a 

O., A. Bap 

E. Goop 

O. “ 

E. “ 











What answer did he give them? What was the 
result? Put down the letter R and the word Bad. 
(Do the same in connection with all the names called 
for. 

Give the name of the king of the Northern King- 
dom. Was he good or bad? What did he do to lead 
the people into idolatry ? 

Give the title of Lesson 3. Was Asa good or bad ? 
What did he do to bring back the people to the wor- 
ship of the true God? Did Asa try to please himself, 
or to please God? 

What was the name of the next king of whom we 
have studied? Now ask some teacher (warned be- 
forehand) to tell what Jehoshaphat did in the way 
of reform. Was this king good or bad? Give the 
Golden Text of this lesson. Now sing some hymn 
like ‘‘Dare to do right.” (Sing whenever it seems 
fitting. ) 

Our next lesson deals with two kings. 
names. Were they good or bad? Name the wife of 
Ahab. What idol did Ahab and Jezebel lead the 

ople to worship? Give the Golden Text of this 
esson. How many good kings do we now have? 
How many bad kings? 


Give their 
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Now we come to the prophets. Name the first. 
How was he clad? What did he say to Ahab? In 
consequence, what did Elijah have todo? How did 
God care for him during the drought? Have some 
teacher tell the story of the widow of Sarepta. 

Give the name of the man who met Elijah when he 
returned to the land of Israel. Was he good or bad? 
What good thing had Obadiah done? Why did it 
require courage on his part to do this ? 

Whom did Elijah meet on Mount Carmel? Could 
the prophets of Baal get an answer from their idol? 
How did God answer Elijah’s prayer? (If there is 
time, have some teacher tell the story.) What did 
Elijah have to do after the encounter with the proph- 
ets of Baal? 

What message did Jezebel send the prophet? How 
did God encourage his servant? Where was Elijah 


when he received a great message from God? Have 
some one tell this story. ' 
Give the name of Elijah’s servant. Where did 


these two go together before Elijah was taken to 
heaven? What river did they cross? Have some 
one tell this story. How did God take his servant 
to heaven? Who took up the work of Elijah ? 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs *’) 


“O love of God, how strong and Psalm 94: 1-11. 


true. (129: 1-11. 189: I-11.) 
‘*When we walk with the Lord.”’ Psalm 115 : 4-8. 
‘*Our God, our help in ages past."’ (165: 2, 3. 23%: 1-3.) 
‘*Stand up and bless the Lord."’ Psalm 9: 1-8. 
** My God, how endless is thy love."’ (10: 1-4. 13: 1-4.) 


‘There's a wideness in God's Psalm 23: 1-6. 

mercy.” (28: 1-5. 45: 1-5.) 
‘*A mighty fortress is our God.”’ Psalm ot : 14-16. 
**Come we that love the Lerd."’ (124 :10, 11. 184: 10, 11.) 


“ 


Evil may reign for a time, but it cannot rule in 
this world. 
tp 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Kings 12: 12-20 . . . . . The kingdom divided 
Tuesday. —1 Kings 12 : 25-337. . -. + - Jeroboam’'s idolatry 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 14:1-I2. ..... Asa's good reign 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 19 ..... . . Jehoshaphat's reform 
Friday.—1 Kings 17: 1-16 . .. . God taking care of Elijah 
Saturday.—1 Kings 18 : 30-46. . . Elijah on Mount Carmel 
Sunday.—2 Kings2:1-11. . . . Elijah taken up into heaven 
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Every force in the universe fights against the 
doer of iki uity. 





A new feature is to be added to these Lesson Helps next week, to continue through 


the fourth quarter. 


It is described in the Publisher’s announcements on page 511. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. Seek 
ye the Lord. 

The Review Sums up the Bad Kings who Worshiped 
Idols and Led the People into Sin; also Good 
Kings and Prophets who Urged the People to 
Seek the Lord and Live. 


OTE.—Owing to vacation absences, probably 
few children have heard all the lessons, which 
makes them difficult to review. A simple, con- 

densed story will perhaps be most effective, with pic- 
tures or an outline map of the country. 


INTRODUCTION. 

How many of you go to school? 
your teacher's name? Are there any new scholars 
in your room? Have you learned their names, or 
anything about them? In three weeks some of you 
have learned a good many names. Are all the schol- 
ars in the same class ? 


Do you khow 


REVIEW. 

In our Sunday-school this summer, while some of 
you have been away, we have studied about nine 
men, most of them kings. The Lord, Jehovah, was 
their true king, and wanted to be their teacher and 





guide. He had made laws and commandments for 
them to follow, and many times sent this word to 
them, ‘‘Seek ye the Lord.” Just as in school there 
are different classes, so among these men there were 
two classes,—those who did good and those who did 
evil. As you tell about their lives, you may decide 
to —_ class each belonged. (Write Good and 
Evil.) 

The first is Rehoboam, whose father and grand- 
father had been kings over this whole country. 
(Draw its outline.) When Rehoboam became king, 
the children of Israel asked him to treat them kindly, 
but he answered them roughly, and told how cruel 
he would be. What happened? Those people left 
him, and chose a new king of their own, so Rehoboam 
lost part of his kingdom. (Mark the division.) The 
text said ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction,” etc. My 
Bible says Rehoboam ‘forsook the law of Jehovah, 
and all Israel with him.” To which class does he 
belong ? 

The new king was Jeroboam. He made two golden 
calves for idols, and told the people to worship them. 
(Review the drill on idols from Psalm 115, and the 
text, ‘‘ Keep yourselves from idols.”’) Over and over 
the Bible says, Jeroboam ‘‘ made Israel to sin,” so 
we must put his name in the class? Evil. 

After a while Asa became king where Rehoboam 
had been. Asa broke down the images and cut 
down the groves, and commanded Judah to ‘‘Seek 
Jehovah.” In battle Asa prayed, ‘‘ Help us, O Lord,” 
etc., and we read of him, ‘‘ Asa did that which was 
good and right.” Where shall we put him? Yes, 
in the good class. Jehoshaphat, his son, was much 
like him. He destroyed whatever idols he found, 
and he sent teachers all over the land to help the 
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people to ‘‘Seek the Lord.” He told them all, 
courageously,” etc. Let us sing: 


** Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Tiou art God, and thou alone.”’ 


Where shall we write Jehoshaphat? Yes, in the 
good class. 

Next we learned of two kings, Omri and Ahab, 
who bought a great hill, and built the city of Samaria 
onit. Omri did worse than any king before him, and 
Ahab, his son, married a heathen wife, and built a 
house in Samaria for her idol, Baal, and worshiped 
him. While Asa and Jehoshaphat were teaching the 
people of the lower kingdom to do right, Omri and 
Ahab led their people into sin. (Add those words.) 
‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation,” etc. Where shall 
we put Omri and Ahab? They must go in the bad 
or evil class. 

God had been very patient and kind with these 
people, yet in the upper kingdom all the kings wor- 
shiped idols. At last God sent a new messenger, the 
prophet Elijah. You remember his home in Gilead, 
the message to Ahab about the rain, his life by the 
brook and in the widow's home, the second message 
to Ahab that God would send rain? On the way he 
met Obadian, the man who feared God, and hid one 
hundred prophets in the cave, and fed them with 
bread and water. Surely Obadiah belongs to the 

ood class. You remember how God sent the fire on 
Fount Carmel when Elijah prayed, then the rain? 
how Elijah ran before Ahab’s chariot to Jezreel, and 
the next day was so tired and discouraged that he 
took a long journey to get away from the angry 
queen ? how, under the tree, God sent him rest and 
food and courage to travel on to the lonely moun- 
tain, where God showed him his power in the whirl- 
wind, earthquake, and fire, and then spoke to him 
in the still small voice, and promised him a new 
helper? In what class shall we write Elijah ? 

What God promised came true, for on his way back 
Elijah found his new helper, Elisha, plowing in the 
field. After that Elisha was his friend and companion 
until God called Elijah to heaven. 

Another prophet whom God sent was the shepherd 
Amos, who said to the people over and over, ‘‘ Seek 
ye the Lord,” ‘‘ Seek good, and not evil,” ‘‘ Hate the 
evil, and love the good.” He, too, belongs in the 
good class. 

How kind God was, to try in so many ways and for 
so many years to help those ng pe todoright ! That 
is what our text means, ‘‘ The Lord is merciful and 
gracious.” It seems as if everybody would ‘seek 
the Lord.” 

Day by dav ‘‘the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good,” so he knows 
to which class you and I belong. We og | be sure 
to be in the good class if we ‘‘seek the Lord” in 
youth. Sing: 


‘** Early let us seek thy favor, 
Early learn to do thy will.’’ 
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Human service ts the best divine service. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lessons of the last quarter have recorded the 
i struggle between the God of Israel and the gods 
of other nations. Baal was the god of the Phe- 
nicians and of other tribes or nations neighboring to 
the people of Israel. Jehovah was the God of Israel. 
His revelation of himself, his complete and final 
triumph over all other gods, and his bringing all 
mankind into willing obedience to himself, are the 
theme of the whole Bible. You can help your pupils 
to understand the Bible better by directing their at- 
tention to the struggle between Baal and Jehovah 
in the section under review, and showing its signifi- 
cance as the triumph of moral forces. 

Describe Baal, the sun-god, representing product- 
ive power, in the plural form including many divini- 
ties for many nations. Show how from the first 
settlement of the Israelites in Palestine they were 
constantly led away from the worship of Jehovah to 
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worship of these gods (Judg. 2: 11-14; 3: 7,8; 8: 
33, 34, and many other passages). Describe now 
Jehovah, the God of Israel (Exod. 34 : 6; Psa. 33: 
4, 5, etc.). Show how ye Ae demanded the un- 
divided loyalty of Israel (Exod. 20: 2-6), and how 
the nation had been constructed on the basis of a 
covenant with him (24 : 3-8; Josh. 24 : 14-28, etc.). 
Now point out in the lessons of the quarter the op- 
posing forces of the gods, and how Jehovah triumphed 
»y establishing his claim to the obedience of Israel, 
though not over the sinful desires of the people. 
Ask a few questions about each lesson, such as 
these: 

1. Whose evil choice caused the division of the 
kingdom? (1 Kings 11: 9-13). How did Solomon's 
son confirm the evil choice? (12: 13,14.) What did 
the people of Israel do in consequence of this ? (vs. 
1g, 20.) 

2. How did the king chosen by the people of Israel 
lead them away from Jehovah? (12 : 28-31.) How 
many times in the Bible is Jeroboam described as 
the one ‘‘who made Israel to sin”? (15 : 26, 30, 34, 
etc.). Describe Israel's sin. Point out on the map 
Israel's capitals and territory. 

3. How did Asa restrain Judah from following the 
example of Israel? (2 Chron. 14: 2-4.) How did Asa 
resist attack from other nations? (vs. 7, 11, 12.) 
Point out on the map the capital and territory of 
Judah. 

4. What mistake did Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
make ? (19 : 2.) How did he retrieve his mistake? 
(v. 4.) 

5. How did Omri become king of Israel ? (1 Kings 
16: 17-22.) What did he do to strengthen the king- 
dom ? (v. 24.) What did he do to weaken the king- 
dom ? (vs. 25, 26.) How did his son Ahab continue 
his evil policy ? (vs. 30-33.) 

6. Describe Elijah. How did he bring Jehovah's 
challenge to Baal? (17: 1.) How did Jehovah take 
care of his prophet during the famine ? 

7. How did Ahab try to protect the nation from 
the famine ? (18: 5,6.) How was Elijah introduced 
again to Ahab? (18 : 14-16.) Whom did Ahab hold 
accountable for the famine? (v. 17.) Who was the 
actual cause of the famine, and why? (v. 18.) 

8. What choice did Elijah insist that the people 
should make? (18 : 21.) How did he prove that 
Jehovah was superior to Baal? What choice did 
the people make? (v. 39.) How did they hold to 
their choice ? 

g, 10. Why did Elijah lose his courage? What did 
he think was the result of Jehovah’s mighty act? 
(19 :.10.) What did he learn was the secret of Jeho- 
vah's power? (19: 12.) How was he told to make the 
act of Jehovah effective ? (vs. 15-18.) 

11. Whom did Elijah prepare to take up his work, 
and how? (19 : 19-21.) What did Jehovah do for 
Elijah when his work was finished ? (2 Kings 2: 11.) 

12. What was the lesson constantly taught to Is- 
rael? (Amos 5 : 4-9.) What is the lesson for us to 
learn from all the lessons of this quarter? (5 : 14, 15.) 

Close by showing the one great message to all men 
in the Old Testament and the New (Micah 6: 8; John 
14: 23; Rev. 22: 12-14). 

BosTon. 
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Threats from sinners are tributes to saints. 
a 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Review Lesson: Disruption to Translation 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

‘From the disruption of the kingdom of Solomon to 
the departure of Elijah was a period of not far from 
one hundred years. It was a period of slow settle- 
ment of the mutual relations of each kingdom, of 
their gradual increase in stability and resourceful- 
ness, of their acquaintance with the larger world of 
the day, and of experimenting with eclecticism in 
religion, terminated by Elijah’s bold defense and 
reassertion of Jehovah’s exclusive claims to allegi- 
ance. They gradually achieved a loose federation of 
interests, each in turn becoming dominant as a part- 
ner. 

This relationship afforded the chance for an inde- 
pendent development on the part of each kingdom, 
and made it characteristic. Judah, controlled by the 
traditions of the past, and strongly influenced by the 
court circle and temple, was persistently conservative 
in trend ; Israel, set up in angry revolt, and main- 
tained by individual initiative, energy, and power, 
was naturally untrammeled. This gave a wide op- 

ortunity for free self-expression, but also for license. 

lowever, if it tolerated a Jezebel, it also produced an 
Elijah to match her. 

During the century the social life of the Israelites 
became more complex. Commercial ideals gained 
ground as traffic with neighboring states increased in 
volume. Yet the instinct of independence was strong 
and healthy, as we note from the sturdy and uncom- 
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promising attitude of Naboth with regard to his an- 
cestral property which King Ahab desired. 

The religious life of the century was prominent. 
Throughout both kingdoms there were sanctuaries, 
great and small, famous and local, at which the peo- 
ple gathered for worship. The temple at Jerusalem 
was of foremost importance, but had not apparently 
become exclusive. The multitude of sanctuaries and 
the similarity of religious usages everywhere made 
the introduction of Baalism easy. This demoralizing 
cult Elijah and his contemporaries opposed, not in 
practises so much as in relations. Israel was to be 
devoted to Jehovah, and to him alone. Homage 
paid to other gods was treason. 

Thus the century registered a substantial advance 
in all directions. The people began to find them- 
selves and to understand better their place and duty. 
They were yet crude, but were growing wise. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on the Old Testament studies of the 
last six months of 1904, and containing also practical suggestions 
on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the Bible and 
The Sunday School Times are necessary to follow these Senior Bible 
Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few care- 
fully selected books bearing on the passages under study can hardly 
be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Wade, ‘‘Old Testament History,” passim, has a 
capital review of this age. Kent, ‘‘ Divided King- 
dom,” should be read straight through from § 1 to 
$68. One familiar with the data will find much 
stimulus in Smith, ‘‘Old Testament History” ; or 
in Cornill, ‘‘ History of the People of Israel” ; or in 
Kittel, ‘‘ History of the Hebrews”; or in Guthe’s 
masterly, yet condensed, survey of Israel in ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Biblica” (§§ 28-31). Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish 
Church,” will help. 

III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Duration of the Period. (1.) How long a 
period ensued from the disruption to the end of Eli- 
jah’s life ? 

2. ts Dominant Characteristic. (2.) What was 
the trend of events in Israel? (3.) What was the 
distinctive result of the century in Judah ? 

3. The Disruption. (4.) What brought about the 
disruption? (5.) Was it, in view of the century's ex- 
perience, an advantage or the reverse ? 

4. The Great Personalities. (6.) Was Ahab the 
greatest king of the period? Ifso, why? (7.) Was 
Elijah its greatest prophet? Explain the reason for 
your answer. 

5. The Religious Revolution. (8.) What gave 
Baalism its splendid start? (9.) Why was Israel 
obliged to fight to the death Baalism and all that it 
represented ? 

6. The Progress of the Century. (10.) Estimate 
this progress religiously, socially, commercially ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTs. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

All events have value in proportion to their char- 
acter-forming influence. The disruption must be 
judged by the opportunities it created. 

Men must occasionally stand alone in representing 
some needed reform. They must not flinch. 

Yaue UNIVERSITY. 
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God gives no signs without significance. 





Work and Workers 





Consider the Policeman 
By Mary S. Janes 


HE Sunday School Times is the most provoking 
paper I know, —provoking in the primitive 
sense,—‘‘ calling forth.” It has such good sug- 

gestive articles that one is often prompted to ‘talk 
back.” 

In the issue of July 2 there was an article about the 
Atlanta police—their home study of the Bible, nearly 
a hundred in the department. This good news may 
stimulate other policemen to do likewise. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon it was pleasant to 
attend a meeting at the New York Christian Police 
Association rooms. Policemen and their wives were 
present ; also Christians from five or six different 
denominations. It was certainly a union meeting. 

They were addressed bya city pastor, by a lawyer, 
and others. But the most effective words were from 
the policemen themselves. They bore glad testimony 
to the power of prayer, to God’s sustaining grace in 
times of great difficulty. Some are making definite 
lists of companions whom they hope to win for Christ. 

Consider the policemen! Too many of us seem 
to think no good thing can come from a police force. 
From one of our periodicals let me quote a minister's 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25 


words : ‘‘ Why should the churches call 
for missionaries only in frontier or for- 
eign fields? Can not a man do Chris- 
tian service in enforcing the laws of his 
city and country? ... The churches 
might save themselves many denuncia- 
tions of the service by devoting their in- 
spiring energies to building it up. And 
this must mean, in turn, the periodic re- 
freshment of the policeman’s nature by 
the influences of his home, his church, 
and such other cultural restraints and 
inspirations as are necessary to every 
citizen. He sees so much of wrong- 
doing that he needs especial inspirations 
if he is not to assimilate himself to the 
worst, instead of to the best, in our 
city’s life.” 

n one of our metropolitan churches 
“the supply,” from a suburban parish, 
remembered quite earnestly in his prayer 
our city’s policemen and firemen. The 
writer repeated this remembrance to the 
founder and sustainer of the ‘‘ New 
York Branch of the International Chris- 
tian Police Association.” She seemed 
greatly pleased and encouraged. Later 
she was heard to repeat the good news 
to the missionary working among the 
policemen. 

Their responsibilities are so heavy, 
their perils so great, their temptations 
so numerous, and so self-denying are 
they ofttimes, that it ought not to be 
very remarkable if they are singled out 
in remembrance from the general peti- 
tion for ‘‘ all classes and conditions of 
men.” 

The New York Branch has issued 
dainty little calendars for the police. 
Besides giving the address of the 
‘*rooms,” the little folder has a verse 
from the Gospel (John 3: 16). Some 
policemen treasure these calendars, and 
ask for them to give to their friends. It 
is a more fruitful form of seed by the way- 
side than that mentioned in the Bible. 
Literally, ‘‘by the wayside,” as many 
are given to those who pilot us so care- 


fully across the dangerous highways. | 
In these days of automobiles and rapid | 


transit in the superlative degree the 
almost ubiquitous policeman should re- 
ceive the gratitude he merits. 

When one tried to thank him for serv- 
ices he said: ‘‘ We are called a hard 
set.” Have we considered and given 
our words of appreciation ? 

At the tenth anniversary of The 
New York Branch, Rev. George Sol- 
tau addressed the meeting. 
ject was ‘‘How the head of the de- 
tective force was run in.” This account 
has been published by the American 
Tract Society, and is being circulated 
among policemen. 

The story is a remarkable illustration 
of susceptibility to gospel truth by 
‘even a detective,” and emphasizes the 
injunction found in a recent Sunday- 
school lesson text: ‘** Consider what ye 
do.” 

New York Ciry. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 








they will be replied to personally. Address‘ Marion | 
Lawrance’s Seen Box,’”” The Sunday School | 


Times, 1031 alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WEST VIRGINIA.—Give me some instruc- 
tions how to work up a good county Sunday- 
school convention. 

Mr. H. Moser, one of the state workers 
of Illinois, has just prepared a very helpful 
leaflet entitled ** The County Sunday-school 
Convention,’? Address him at Sheridan, II- 
linois, enclosing stamp. 


- TALLADEGA, ALA.—Where can I get the 
best sketches of the Sunday-school lessons, to 
be reproduced on my blackboard ?—J. H. H. 
The teachers’ lesson helps of all de- 
nominations have blackboard exercises. You 


will find them also in The Sunday School | 


Times, The World Evangel, The Illustrator, 
and many other magazines. 


Is the tour idea as carried out in the states 
applicable for counties ?—E. 

Yes, quite a number of states have carried 
out the tour idea in counties, and it has 


His sub- | 
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worked well. The Rev. H. A. Dowling, 
Assistant General Secretary of the Ohio Sun- 
day-school Association, 79 The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio, has written a very helpful 
leaflet on this very subject. It is entitled 
| ** The Tour Idea in a County.’’ It will be 
| forwarded to any address on receipt of a 


| postage stamp. 


| STAR JUNCTION, PA.—Are the picture- 
| lessons that are printed on small cards, such as 
| are used in the Sunday-school, printed in the 
Swede language? And, if so, where can they 
be obtained ?—J. W. K. 

I cannot discover that these cards are printed 
in the Swedish language. The Providence 
| Lithograph Company does not print them in 
| that language, and I know of no house that 
does. 





| 


CHATHAM, N. B.—Will you kindly let me 
know whether it needs a professor to teach a 
| class of young ladies, or prepare them for teach- 
ers?—S. M. I 





| Itis always best to get a trained teacher 
for teachers if you can. If you cannot, then 
do the best you can. If you have taught a 
class of young ladies, and have held them 
together, I think you are capable of taking 
one of the elementary grades of normal 
study and leading your class through that, 
| This will be a great help to them in the 
matter of teaching. Some of the very best 
normal classes are taught by those who are 
not professional teachers. 





CHINCHILLA, PA.—Will you kindly inform 
me what kind of paint or ink ought be used on 
a white muslin to make a chart for Sunday- 
school or platform use? I wish to make a few 
large charts (six by eight feet or more) which 
will be permanent. Have seen these black and 
white charts used by lecturers and others, and 
would be able to utilize some of them very 
nicely myself. Also, will you kindly inform me 
as the best kind of a white cloth to secure, and 
whether the cloth will need any treatment ?— 
F. S. I 

Painters who prepare this sort of chart 
use, as arule, the cheaper grades of starched 
muslin, and use water-color paints instead of 
| oil. Any painter will tell you how to pre- 
pare them to avoid blurring and running. 


TOMAHAWK, WIs.—Will you kindly inform 
me to what purpose the birthday offerings are 
usually devoted? In a school where it is usu- 
ally difficult to secure sufficient teachers, is it 
wise to start a Cradle Roll Department? We 
have an attendance of from ninety to one 
| hundred, but neither Home Department nor 
Cradle Roll. Our church service is to be 
abandoned for four or five months. 
I, as superintendent, make the Sunday-school 


the same pime take a large class of boys ?— 
P. 


Birthday offerings should be used for 
benevolent purposes only, in my judgment. 
The Cradle Roll does not require a teacher. 
Some good, motherly woman can take charge 
of it who cannot teach. The same is true 
of the Home Department. In the absence 
of the ‘‘church service,’’ you are to be 
commended for not giving up the Sunday- 
school. A good way, under these circum- 
stances, is to close the Sunday-school with a 
| ten or fificen minute talk by some earnest 
| speaker, on the leading thought of the Sun- 
day-school lesson for that day. Otherwise 
| conduct the school as usual, 


Iowa.—A Sunday-school with an average at- 
tendance of 175 to 200 and a membership of 
275 is graded, but is confronted with the prob- 
lem of staying oe The problem involves 
the question of classification and promotion. 
There would be no trouble about it if the pri- 
mary and junior and intermediate departments 
had enough scholars so that of each sex there 
| would be enough to form one-year classes, but 

there are not. The question is whether to 
| change the traditions of the Sunday - school, 
and combine boys and girls, so as to promote 
| a class every year, or to form two-year classes, 
that is, classes of two grades, one grade to be 
promoted out, and the other grade to be ad- 
vanced each year. The last proposition seems 
to make the question of supplementary study 
a —_ difficult one. What do you suggest? 
| —M. S. 


It is quite out of the question for any 
Sunday-school to remain graded that does 
not work at the grading problem fifty-two 
Sundays a year. In your school I would 
suggest that you lay out the regular work for 
the grades just as if there were plenty of 
scholars in all the grades and in all the years 
of each grade. If there is not a class to 
| graduate on any particular year’s work, pass 
| that year by without graduating. I would 


not allow the scheme of grading to be broken 
| in upon by the absence of a graduating class 
| on any given year. 
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THE OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ BIBLE 


With All the Helps arranged Under One Alphabet. Both illustrated with latest photographs from the 
Holy land. The only Teachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having all the Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. for sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


‘The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 


largest makers of 





ON E—-To skip the occasion and 
substitute almost any other 
exercise, because reviews 
are not easy. 

TWO—To make Review Sun- 
day the most impressive 
and delightful in the whole 
quarter. 








selected and classified hymns, high quality of Let the last time you tried 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 

being sung by all children; careful exclusion the first plan be the last ! 

of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music 


Let the next time be the first 
of a series of real reviews in 
which everybody in the school 
will take an interest. How? Try 


John B. Smith’s 
Review Exercises 


Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century a Union Sq., N. Y. City 























A lady writes from the 
famous Litchfield County, 
Connecticut: ‘* The pen is 
lovely and surely most use- 
ful, and it goes along as 
smoothly as can be. It will 
probably save several years 
of my life in its convenience 
and quickness.’’ Send us 
$1.50 and we will send you 
the same kind of a pen. 


‘The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Concise, comprehensive, sug- 
gestive, — fixing in the mind 
the chief facts and truths of the 
quarter. 


100 copies, $1.00 


Order now for the review of 
this quarter. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send ‘ten cents for a sample set of The \ 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





September 25, 1904. Cheering Facts 
About Missions in Japan and Korea 
(Zech. 14: 3-9, 20). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoONn.—What is to be (Psa. 72 : 12-20). 

‘TUES.— Missions go forward (Psa. 89: 19- 
26) 

WeED.—Signs of Christ's coming (Psa. 96: 
11-13). 

THuRS.—Christ a light to Gentiles (Acts 
26 : 22, 23) 

FRI.—Idolatry must fail (Isa. 44 : 6-11). 

SAaT.— The ends of the earth (Jer. 16: 19- 
21). 











Give a résumé of missions in Korea, 
Tell facts about Christian schools in Japan. 


The most cheering fact you know from 
these countries. 


ROTESTANT missionaries entered 
Korea in 1884, and so began 
resident Protestant mission work. 

A Korean of high rank, named Ri- 
jutei, was sent to Japan about 1880 to 
represent his government. He proved 
a good deal of a failure as a Christian 
later, but in Japan was deeply inter- 
ested in Christianity, and served as a 
‘*Man of Macedon” to awaken Ameri- 
can Christians to an interest in Korea. 
In consequer<e, Dr. H. N. Allen, then 
a member of the Central China Mission, 
was transferred to Korea. Christianity 
was still a forbidden religion, but when 
Dr. Allen arrived in September, 1884, 
General Foote, the United States Min- 
ister, appointed him physician to the 
Legation, which assured his position. 
In December, 1884, an insurrection broke 
out in Seoul. Six Koreans were mur- 
dered at an official dinner party, and the 
king's nephew, Prince Min Yong Ik, 
who had been Korean minister to the 
United States, was wounded. The na- 
tive doctors wished to treat the wounds 
by pouring wax into them, and were as- 
tonished at Dr. Allen's skill in washing 
them out and sewing them up. The 
prince recovered, and Dr. Allen’s influ- 
ence was unbounded. The king made 
him court physician, and fitted up a 
government hospital which was placed 
under his care. 


To-day the statistics of Protestant 
missions in Korea are : seven American 
Missionary Societies at work there, in- 
cluding 51 ordained and unordained men 
missionaries, and 69 women mission- 
aries ; 126 native workers; 8,184 com- 
municants, and 1905 adherents ; 37 day 
schools, containing 542 pupils, and 5 
higher institutions ; 13 men physicians, 
and 7 women physicians ; 12 hospitals, 
which treated 19,993 patients. 

And these Christians are genuine and 
earnest working Christians. They build 
their own churches. They spread the 
gospel among their neighbors. They 
endure hardship for their faith. They 
are simple and uneducated, but they are 
as good Christians as many of those 
whom Paul yathered into his mission- 
ary churches at the beginning of the 
foreign missionary work. 

All Christians should read about the 
missionary work in Korea. The best 


books in which to read about it are: 
Mrs. H. G. Underwood's *' Fifteen Years 
Among the Topknots”; Mrs. I. B. 


Bishop's ‘‘ Korea and Her Neighbors " 


D. L. Gifford’'s ‘Every Day Life 
in Korea"; J. S. Gale’s‘t Korean 
Sketches,” ‘*The Vanguard"; W. E. 


Griffis’ ‘‘ Korea the Hermit Nation." 

The Christian churches in Japan have 
grown into one of the best and strongest 
influences in the country. According 
to the latest statistics there are now 292 
men and 480 women missionaries, with 
1,817 native workers ; 42,835 communi- 
cants, and 41,559 adherents; 148 day 
schools, with 8,794 pupils, and 54 higher 
institutions, with 3,735 students; 14 
men physicians, and one woman physi- 
cian; 13 hospitals, treating 16,437 pa- 
tients. 


| needs Christianity. 
| to young men, Count Okuma (who was 


\ little book, 
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But these do not represent the entire 
influence of Christianity. Many who 


| 


| 


| are not Christians realize that the nation | 


In a recent address 


at one time Prime Minister, and is still 


| one of the leading statesmen of the coun- 
| try) said, ‘‘It is a question whether we 


have not lost moral fiber as the result of 
the many new influences to which we 
have been subjected. Development has 
been intellectual, and not moral. The 
efforts which Christians are making to 
| supply to the country a high standard 
of conduct are welcomed by all right- 
thinking people. 


[he words it contains may so appear 
but the noble life which it holds up to 
admiration is something that will never 
| be out of date, however much the world 
may progress. 


just what it needs at the present junc- 
ture.” 


In an address at the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Tokio, Baron Mayejima 
(a former member of the Cabinet) said, 
‘*I firmly believe we must have religion 
as the basis of our national and personal 
welfare. No matter how large an army 
or navy we may have, unless we have 
righteousness as thé foundation of our 


As you read the Bible | 
you may think it antiquated, out of date. | 


Live and preach this | 
life, and you will supply to the nation | 





national existence we shall fall short of 


the highest success. I do not hesitate 
to say that we must have 
our highest welfare. And when I look 
about me to see what religion we may 
best rely upon, I am convinced that the 
religion of Christ is the one most full of 
strength and promise for the nation.” 


In making Japan what she has al- 
ready become, Christian missions have 
had a great part. When Dr. Verbeck 
died, the Japan Mail said : ‘‘ How much 
aid he rendered the politicians of the 
Meiji Era in carrying out their progres- 
sive campaign one can not begin to es- 
timate."”" Kokumin No Tomo, 
paper, declared: ‘During his forty 
years’ residence in this land, he wit- 
nessed the germ, the flower, and the 
fruit of his labor.”” And when Dr. Hep- 
burn left Japan for America, the Japan 
Gazette said : *‘It is to the missionaries 
that Japan owes the greater part of their 
present advancement.” 

% 

The best books on Japan are: 
ent’s Hand Book on Japan,” Griffis’ 
‘The Mikado’s Empire,” Gordon’s 
‘‘American Missionary in Japan,” Gu- 
lick’s ‘‘ The Evolution of the oa saeacannall 


Clem- 


The Editor's Brain 
Did Not Work Well Under Coffeei 
A brain worker's health is often in- 
jured by coffee, badly selected food and 
sedentary habits. The experience of the 
Managing Editor of one of the most pros- 


religion for | 


a native For Young Ladies. 


| 





perous newspapers in the middle west | 


with Postum Food Coffee illustrates the 
necessity of proper feeding for the maa 
who depends on his brains for a living. 

‘*Up to three years ago,” writes this 
gentleman, ‘‘l was a heavy coffee 
drinker. I knewit wasinjuring me. It 
directly affected my stomach, and I was 
threatened with chronic dyspepsia. It 
, was then that my wife persuaded me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. The good re- 
sults were so marked that I cannot say 
too much for it. When first prepared I 
did not fancy it, but inquiry developed 
the fact that cook had not boiled it long 
enough, so next time I had it properly 
made, and was charmed with it. Since 
that time coffee has had no place on my 
table, save for guests. Both myself and 
wife are fond of this new cup which 
‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in a much 
truer and fitter sense than coffee. My 
stomach has resumed its normal func- 


tions, and I am now well and strong again 


mentally and physically. 

‘‘I am confident that coffee is a poison 
to many stomachs, and I have recom- 
mended Postum with great success toa 
number of my friends who were suffer- 
ing from the use of coffee."’ 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” 


Name given | 
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AV VETS ot e-leyetes 


DELICATE 


SUMMER WE 
‘COLORED OR WHITE, 
od eS 


AR,; 


L INEN.| 


will last twice as long 


lwhen washed with PEARLINE ae 


[look better too. better too. 


Pearline’s’ S 


RU 


gentle treatment 
WITHOUT 
BBING or help of any sort, loosens all 


dirt, and EASY RINSING frees it, leaving | 


|no trace of Soap or unpleasant Odor. 


'BAR SOAP cannot be made which minses so | 


easily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE 


| A chemical analysis or practical home test will 


prove this statement. 





[Millions Use 
‘Pearline 








E A com- 


PEIRCE 4 = 
SCHOOL fechan 


cal preparation for busi- 
ness, together with a good 
English education, includ- 
ing much that is not taught 
in the ordinary commer- 
cial school. Boarding and 
day students. 1800 stu- 
dents in 1903-04. For 
catalogue address the 
Director. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, 


917-919 CHESTNUT Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8. 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
‘Terms = Enter ~ y time. Send for catalog. 
liss E. c. /EIMAR, Principal, 


INDIVIDUAL “COMMUNION SERVICE 


ade of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 

o. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Commusion Outfit Co., , Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS. 


Blt. LOWER, PRICE, 
CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE | pa 


WRITE TO To CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI 4 















CHIMES 
CHURCH BELL and PEALS 
st Superior Cop Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL, FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





THE, SEAUIRE MEREELY BELLS 


Ot purest re 
The most perfect, bighe est class bells in the voy 
a & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


The Land of 


Manatee 
Exquisitely Illustrated 


in the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Maga- 
zine by numerous full-page and half-page photo- 
gravures,—the most beautiful expressions of the 
modern printers’ art. Many of these you will want 
to frame. It would command fifty cents across book- 
sellers’ counters. 

it also pictures typical scenes in old Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and gives valuable 
information concerning opportunities in those states. 
Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. Portsmouth, Va. 





A new feature of The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures 
adds more to their usefulness than 
you can guess. But the price its 
still 10 cents for the set of twelve 
pictures, including the new plan. 
See page 511 in this issue, 
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Philadelphia, September 10, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
_“* second- class 5 matter 








~ Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include.postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a patk- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rat@ of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

8 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

° s One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
~! half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
scribers. 





of the 
pion at 


su 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme patd for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies a any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 














fF. YOU want to interest any one 

in organized Sunday-school work 
make that one acquainted with Timo- 
thy Stand-by. He's a most refresh- 
ing and practical old fellow, whose 
quiet humor and homely simplicity 
in seeing things as they are get through 
the shell of indifference and igno- 
rance with no wasted words or energy. 
What Timothy learned and knows 
about organized Sunday-school work, 
—township, county, state, mterna- 
tional,—is just what you would like 
to have many another good worker 


learn. 
* Timothy Stand-by, the Sunday-School 
Man,”’ by Dr. Joseph Clark, and illustrated 


by Frank Beard, is published im two editions 
—cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Both 
editions fully illustrated. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Pbhiladelpbia, Pa. 











When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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“From the Snare of the Fowler” 
By Ian Maclaren 


Short stories by the famous author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush ”’ have been one of the most attractive features of The Sunda 
School Times in recent years. No other periodjcal in America will 
have the story announced here, which is a putting of profoundly 
impressive spiritual truth in the form of literary fiction of the highest 
order. The story will be published in October. 


What Live Superintendents Are Doing 


The best things in Sunday-school progress are the things that 
are not copyrighted or on sale, but that are worked out by individual 
superintendents for their own Sunday-schools. And why not, when 
one stops to think of the stuff that superintendents are made of? 
Bank presidents, leading lawyers, railroad magnates, judges of the 
highest courts,—these men are superintending the Sunday-schools of 
our land, as well as an army of other business men of brains and 
energy. When such a man thinks up a plan to meet a need in his 
own school, it is pretty likely to meet a need in your school. You’ll 
find it in the full page that appears in every first-of-the-month issue 
of the Times. Look out for the next one. 
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Should a Missionary Ever Take Life ? 


The closing chapter of Charles Frederic Goss’ serial story last 
spring in The Sunday School Times, in which a missionary in China 
fired upon the attacking Boxers in order to save the American women, 
one of whom was his promised wife, ealled forth very positive letters 
of protest from readers of this paper. The question involved is a 
grave one. Is it ever a missionary’s duty to kill a fellow man? 
The subject will be discussed in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times by some of the most prominent missionaries living ; men 
who have faced death on the foreign field, and whose judgment 
is based on experience, not theory. 


Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


What the brainy superintendent is doing in his field, an army 
of tireless, tactful Sunday-school teachers is doing in the still more 
important work of the class. And there is nothing so valuable here 
as an interchange of ideas. Every teacher in your Sunday-school 
can find stimulus, suggestion, encouragement, and new life, on the 
teachers’ page that appears in every first-of-the-month issue of the 
Times. A teacher in California or Vermont has met and conquered 
the very difficulty that troubled you last Sunday. Wouldn’t you 
like to know about it? Watch for the full page in the Times headed 
as above, 








Through Bible Lands With Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 





An innovation in the Times Lesson Department, beginning in the next issue and running 
through the fourth quarter of this year, is a plan whereby every teacher, whether skilled or un- 
skilled in Bible geography, can guide her pupils, in an interesting, fresh way, into a real knowledge 
of the “lay of the land” as it is studied week by week in the current International Lessons. Dr. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, whose writings and platform work have already helped Sunday-school 
teachers everywhere to a better understanding of Bible geography, will prepare this new feature. 
Every week a brief “Geography Lesson” will appear in the Times; when the current Sunday- 
school lesson does not touch on geography, Dr. Hurlbut will suggest what might that week be 
called a supplemental geography lesson, so that the teacher in thirteen consecutive weeks can carry 
the class steadily forward into ever-increasing familiarity with Bible lands. 

Two outline maps containing no names will be furnished without extra charge in every set 
of The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a quarter). Each pupil will need these 
maps, and Dr. Hurlbut will show how to “build up” the maps week by week, the pupils locating 
new places as they progress, and adding them to the maps in their own writing. This is a distinct- 
ive feature of the plan, and is a large part of its fresh charm. 

Next week’s issue of the Times will have the first instalment of Dr. Hurlbut’s geography 
lessons. The Lesson Pictures for the Fourth Quarter, containing the Outline Maps, will be ready 
for mailing in time for the last Sunday of September. 








Principles and Practise of Individual Work 7 


As Illustrated in H. Clay Trumbull’s Book 
‘Individual Work for Individuals" 


By His Son, Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


No other of the more than thirty volumes written by the late 
Editor of the Sunday School Times has exercised such an immediate 
and widespread influence as has the little volume containing the sim- 

le narrative of the author’s experiences in bringing others to Christ, 
ore than thirty thousand copies of the book have been called for 
in the three years since its publication. A great many individual 
workers, as well as classes at summer schools, young people’s socie- 
ties, and the like, are eager to know how they can learn to win souls 
to Christ in the way so strikingly exemplified in this book. But the 
fact that the book was not written or arranged as a text-book for 
study has left a certain need to be met just here. 

It is to furnish a guide to others in getting at the principles that 
underlay the signally successful work of Dr. Trumbull, that his son, 
the present Editor of The Sunday School Times, is now preparing 
the series of articles announced. They are based on the work done 
in leading a class of young men at the last annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip in a study of Dr. Trumbull’s ‘* In- 
dividual Work.’’ The present writer’s intimate knowledge of his 
father’s methods of work, added to the practical test that these stud- 
ies have already had in class, should make the forthcoming series 
valuable to every Christian who would be true to the Commission. 








Living Themes for People Who Think 


After all, the every-day questions of life and habit and character 
come closer home to us than any other problems that press for atten- 
tion in this busy age. In addition to the brief editorial paragraphs 
and the forum of the Open Letter department, such subjects as the 
following will be treated in the leading editorials of the Times during 
the autumn and winter : 


Nervous Prostration as a Fine Art 
Environment: Master or Servant ? 
When Love is Absent, What? 
The Blessing of Family Encumbrances 
Does Importunity in Prayer Please God? 
One Way of Avoiding Divorce 
When We Do Not Love Our Work 
The Folly of Failing to Get Alongside 


What Are You Going to Do This Christmas? 


To the overworked superintendent the ever-recurring special 
days in the Sunday-school year are not an easy problem. What 
shall we make of our Christmas exercises this year? You haven’t 
begun to think about it yet; you haven’t needed to. But when 
= must, is it going to be easily disposed of? The Sunday School 

imes will be ready with some new phases of a plan that has already 
revolutionized this anniversary for the better in many schools, 












































































































































































































































































































THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 
TOW! 








This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no a petizer like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


ite dr be 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SE 
Merchants’ and Miners’ ‘Trans. Co.’s Oe 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk Golly, a 6P.M. “ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world end for tour book. 
W. P. ‘Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


When this latest version of the Bible in the Eng- 
lish language was published in August, 1901, it in- 
stantly received the highest praise from all competent 
critics. It has been pronounced by the religious press 
and by biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation of the Scriptures 


ever published. This commendation has been not 
only hearty and sincere, but also wonderfully unani- 
The ones who were quickest to assert the superiority of this 
version were those authorities who may justly be considered the best 
qualified to express an opinion. 

The Sunday School Times pronounces it ‘‘ The standard translation 
of the Bible for the English-speaking world.’’ The /ndependent says 
that ‘‘It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to 
be in the hands of every student of the Bible.’’ The /uterior also de- 
clares it to be ‘‘ The most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures 
ever published in the English tongue.’’ If space permitted, we could 
give a host of similar opinions. 

This American Standard Edition has now been tested in practical 
use for over three years, and has steadily grown in popular favor. 
At first the text alone was published, and many people did not pur- 
chase a copy because they preferred to use a Bible accompanied by the 
helps supplied in teachers’ editions of the King James Version. All 
Bible students will be glad to know that they can now obtain a 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


of the American Standard Revised Bible, with everything entirely 
new and prepared especially to conform exactly with the 
wording of this version, 

Besides geblishing 


bindings, we also publis 
by all Booksellers. 





mous, 


the American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety of sizes and 
over four hundred styles of the King James Version. For sale 


Write to the publishers for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 


37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Building Food 


To Brings the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a/| 


large one) goes wrong, nothing is so im- | 


portant as the selection of food which 
will always bring it around again. 


‘*My little baby boy fifteen months | 


old had pneumonia, then came brain 
fever, and no sooner had he got over 
these, than he began to cut teeth and, 
being so weak, he was frequently thrown 
into convulsions,” says a Colorado 
mother. 

‘*I decided a change might help, so 
took him to Kansas City for a visit. 
When we got there he was so very weak, 
when he would cry he would sink away 
and seemed like he would die. 

‘When I reached my sister's home 
she said immediately that we must feed 
him Grape-Nuts and, although I had 
never used the food, we got some, and 
for a few days gave him just the juice of 
Grape-Nuts and milk. He got stronger 
so quickly we were soon feeding him the 
Grape-Nuts itself, and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and be- 
came strong and well. 

‘That showed me something worth 
knowing and, when later on my girl 
came, I raised her on Grape-Nuts and 
she is a strong healthy baby, and has 
been. You will see from the little pho- 
tograph I send you what a strong, chubby 
youngster the boy is now, but he didn't 
look anything like that before we found 
this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nour- 
ished him back to strength when he was 
so weak he couldn't keep any other food 
on his stomach.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more 
sturdy and healthy condition upon Grape 
Nuts andcream. The food contains the 
elements nature demands, from which to 
make the soft gray filling in the nerve | 
centers and brain. A well fed brain and 
strong, sturdy nerves absolutely a A 
a healthy body. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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A new feature of 
The Sunday School Times 


Le sson 
Pictures 


betters the 
offered for 





best that has yet been 
picture-teaching in the 


A look at 
page 511 in this issue will tell you 
enough to make you want to try the 


Sunday - school class. 


new plan with your scholars. 


to cents for a quarter’s set of 13 pictures 


511! 


and—but look at page 
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TALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by ev 
person and information properly given whic 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
+ Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


wk 




















ught te Knew. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought t te Knew. 


What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 
4 BOOKS fe} WOMEN. 
By Mre. Mary W Hen ,M.D., 
and Mrs. nae? at A. Drake, M.D, 
Whata bh ee Gir 
t te Know. 


What a ¥ 
ung W to oaow 


What a Young Wife 

Ought te Know. 
What a Woman of 45 

Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy post free. Tablew ser contents free. 
In Other nguages. ks are 
NE ease juages in Asia and 
several in Europe. ow ready : : in Swedish, 
Young Boy, Young Pw he Tones Girl, Young 
Wife; price $1.25 each, post free. In Duteh, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 4:; price §« each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co,, "92 1an4 Tue BiMe., 


Ine Travel Lessons 


On the Old Testament 
And On the Life of Jesus 


eA WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph.D., author 
The Boy Problem. 


ACCOMPANY INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, and 
fit all Sunday-school, Y. . A., and personal bible 
Study Courses, or may = can independently. 


THE PLAN OP THESE TRAVEL LESSONS is to 
teach Bible history while the student is in the very 
——~ tae of the places where that history was 
enactec 


W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., LL.D.: 


bush’s idea is an inspiration of genius. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: ‘‘ Dr. Forbush 
is qeovens in his own Sunday-school that it is possible 
to get a class of twenty-five healthy, restless American 
boys as much interested in studying the Life of Christ 
as they are in football scores. 








“ Dr. For- 


Send for Dr. Forbush’s tee, descriptive circular on 
either of these courses, or send fifty cents for his Old 
Testament Hand-Book, or twenty-five cents for his 
Hand-Book on the Life of Jesus. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fifth Ave. @ and ‘19th St., » New York City 


21,245 
UNIQUE 


21,245 Sunday-school Superintendents 
and workers were asked by us to name the most 
practical songs used by them. ‘The result is the 
most UNIQUE and INCOMPARABLY. the 
finest peat re trad of songs for Sunday-schools 
and Praise Services ever issued, 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE 
beautifully bound in full cloth (Vellum de Luxe), 
$25 the hundred ; 32 cents singly by mail. 

Send for free descriptive pamphlet, or for 
complete returnable sample. We pay postage. 


Hall-Mack Co. (SoFine kre NY 
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~ ‘DISTINCTIVELY 
48: 5, BOOK GEMS OF SONG 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


ROYALTY PAID 


and musical compositions. 
We SUNEES and peru arize. 
NE 5O., 








———-)N PIO 

iti Building, 
SONG - POEMS we CHICAGO, wiidias 
, “7 Harvest, recep 
A new serv oO e now read en- 

tiled AUTUMN GLORY 
Sample copy, four cents. HALL- MAC CK co. es os 
| rozo Arch St., Philadelphia ; 156 Fifth Ave., New Y ork. 
Singer METHOD BIBLE STUDY | BY MAIL. 
Degrees conferre Sample lesson free. Write 
P vecident Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


MERICAN LACKBOARD oMPry 
MANFRS. OF “ENDLESS BAND" 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. °°, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2nD STREET, ST. Louis, MO 


| EDISON PICTURE MACHINES, STEREOPTICONS. 


ae Slides, Films, nses, Gas Outfits, Electrical 
poo etc. a for catalogue and circulars. 


Sen 
L. MANASSE CO., 88 Madison Street, nen 2 Til. 


please 

















When answering ebverthlemente, 
| mention The Sunday School Times. 








World-Wide FHosannas 


America’s Summer Resorts 


a fittin 
Write fo 








For a copy, 
G. F. 





A new Sunday-school hy 
successor to ‘ 
r free specimen pages, tellin 


Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 


an book yk by A Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, 
plifted Voices,’ of which 175,000 copies were sold. 
how to secure a free SOP of book. 

18 East aad St., New York. 


ie 





send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 


A., New York Central, New York. 














